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In war plants all over the land 
MILLER Continuous Wireway 
Fluorescent Lighting System has 
raised the sights on production 
by lifting the level of illumina- 
tion to 50 foot candles, 100 or 
higher... 


99.000 out of 100.000 war plants have 
inadequate lighting for fast, precision 
production . . . according to the Na- 
tional Better Light Better Sight Bureau. 

Inability to see clearly and sharply 
at all times can be just as tragic a lia- 
bility to war workers as “Night Blind- 
ness” is to fighting pilots. 

Today nothing less than ideal “see- 
ing” conditions in clients’ plants, 24 
hours around the clock, should satisfy 
you. 


MILLerR 50 Foot CANDLER and 100 


Foor CaNDLeR will put 50 foot can- 
dles, 100 or better of man-made day- 
light on every working surface in their 
plants. MILLER Trorrers will dupli- 
cate that performance in their plant 
offices and drafting rooms. 

They will accomplish this at an 
economy and speed of installation that 


BUY JU. S. 





50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 
MILLER TROFFERS 


Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems 


we 


Lift the Film of “NIGF@OBLINDNESS” from Industry! 
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will pleasantly surprise you. 

The sooner you get a MILLER engi- 
neer on the scene to give you an analysis 
of exactly the working illumination 
your clients need today . the sooner they 
can get busy and beat their best war pro- 
duction promise. Write or wire today. 
(Representatives in principal cities.) 


WAR BONDS 
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HE MILLER COMPANY | 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 
@ MILLER offers a complete line of 
and fluorescent lighting equipment. 
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NEXT MONTH 


WHEN the newspapers have been fall 


of disturbing news, we are glad to 
be able to bring out a reassuring factor 
in the Design for Democracy in our 
September issue. The production of 
bombers is particularly important at 
this time, for bombers can be deliv- 
ered on the fighting fronts without 
danger of submarine attack. It is no 
secret that one of the largest bomber 
plants is in what is euphoniously 
called the Midwest and was designed 
by Albert Kahn. The plant we pre- 
sent is not only a monument to the 
war effort but a significant contribu- 
tion to the architecture of industrial 
plants. 

To strike a balance, we give a use- 
ful series of ingenious and practical 
built-in features, which can be adapted 
to many homes. In photographs and 
working drawings we show cleverly 
contrived built-in features for dining 
rooms, living rooms, studies and bed- 
rooms, designed by G. McStay Jack- 
son; associate, W. H. Buderus. The 
small house itself also comes in for 
its share of attention, as it is still pos- 
sible to proceed with housing for war 
workers in defense areas. For techni- 
cal reference, the lighting of indus- 
trial plants is covered from the point 
of view of present-day criteria and 
standards and the practical ways and 
means of lighting production plants 
for maximum efficiency. 
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YORK SECTIONAL AIR CONDI- ’ 
TIONERS ... with Staggered- 
Tube Coils as standard 
equipment ... Available 4, 
6, 8, and 12 tubes deep for 
direct expansion Freon 12 
or chilled water. 1, 2, or 3 
Fan Units with capacities 
up to 9000 CFM. Units may 
be mounted either vertically 
or horizontally. 


YORK 


HEADQUARTERS 








for Defense 


Plant Air Conditioning 


4 YORK TYPE “MC” DEHUMIDIFIERS, 


using multiple Staggered -Tube 
Coils with lo-head circulators 
and water sprays are fabricated 
in sectional units for either 
chilled water or Freon duct ex- 


pansion systems. 


k-ngineers, architects and contractors with 
air conditioning problems in aircraft, ord- 
nance, chemical and other defense plants, 
on Army cantonments or Naval bases, in 
merchant ships and fighting ships may now 
depend on quick delivery of York Stagvered- 


Tube Coils. 


Sizes and capacities required are promptly 
available for every physical and load re- 


quirement, with either chilled water or Freon. 


Wherever your jobs may be there's a York 
factory branch or distributor close at hand 
and equipped to provide engineering assist- 
ance. erecting service and general expediting. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York. Pa. 


x 
“KEEP’EM FLYING! 
—Ee— 





REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


FOR MECHAWICAL 


COOLING SINCE 18 8 5 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By WILLIAM J. CASEY 


War housing program * Lid on construction prices * Ceilings on materials 
for construction projects * War damage insurance * Hospital boom °* 
Lumber supply critical * Willow Run housing 


THE WAR HOUSING program on both 
private and public fronts seems to be 
rolling again after a period of being 
tangled in appropriation difficulties. 
The direction in which housing will 
move is becoming fairly clear. The 
Federal Public Housing Administra- 
tion plans a 50-50 split between “for 
the duration” dormitory housing and 
permanent family dwellings. FHA 
expects a heavy trend towards multi- 
ple dwelling housing for reasons of 
material conservation. 

The first weeks running from early 
June through July 11 were boom 
weeks at FHA. There were 19,488 
firm commitments running to $80,- 
387,750 in dollar volume under Title 
VI. To get an idea of just how much 
activity this represents, remember that 
Title VI started in 1941 with $100,- 
000,000 authorization. In September, 
1941 it had another $200,000,000. 
This $300,000,000 was used up in 
April, 1942, and FHA didn't get 
started until June on its latest Title 
VI authorization of $500,000,000. In 
part this represents accumulated back- 
log, but 1n good healthy measure it 
represents the speed-up in privately f- 
nanced housing. 

All of these new commitments were 
under Section 603 involving one- to 
four-family units. There is lots of 
interest and a great deal of field, sur- 
vey and spade-work on_ large-scale 
rental apartment projects under Sec- 
tion 608. Some expect a lot of FHA 

ioney to wind up in mortgages up to 
$5,000,000 under Section 608.  Pres- 
sure to save on plumbing, to use prop- 
rty in which utilities are already in- 
talled, will push privately financed 
housing in this direction. Even under 
Section 603 there is a heavy trend to- 
ward two-, three- and four-family 
nits. 


Lid on construction prices 


For over three months now, OPA 
has been struggling to draft a satis- 
factory order setting a price ceiling 
Over construction jobs. 

And it looks as though the con- 
struction industry will get an advance 
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on the base date from March to July. 
A March ceiling will not take into ac- 
count the most recent advance in 
building trades wage rates. At a recent 
meeting with OPA officials, construc- 
tion men indicated that contractors 
could not continue to use their March 
material and labor costs as a basis for 
estimating jobs, when labor costs have 
advanced. 

The method to be employed in the 
construction price order is basically a 
freezing of costing methods and con- 
struction fees. 

Watch OPA’s desire to check al- 
leged construction profiteering by forc- 
ing contractors to reveal an exact 
breakdown on their costs, overhead 
and profit margin in bidding, even 
for private contracts. The idea is that 
this in itself will push building 
charges down. 

Fundamental to almost everything 


‘‘Here in the East the garage is just an affectation.’ 
Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 


that happens in Washington is the 
stark fact of material shortage which 
has already stopped some production 
lines, and which has insiders genuine- 
ly frightened. Current panacea 

which has already disappointed some 
of its sponsors—is the Production Re- 
quirements Plan which places a defi- 
nite quantity ceiling over the materials 
which a manufacturer can obtain. Pre- 
viously the restrictions on how much 
of the material could be obtained with 
a priority rating were either loose or 
loosely administered. Moreover, no- 
body had an idea how many ratings 
have been issued and how much mate- 
rial those ratings would pull out of a 
limited supply. Under PRP the War 
Production Board knows just how 
much of the nation’s material stock- 
pile has been handed out to manufac- 
turers. Now there is great pressure 
on WPB to extend this type of control 
to construction. The first step was 
to limit builders getting project rat- 
ings to materials to be physically in- 
corporated in the projects and to cer- 


tain “expendible material’’ consumed 
(continued on page 12) 
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CASE I—ENGLISH BOMBING ‘'On Friday night (date deleted), 
a land mine dropped right down in the roadway between two of the 
Company’s buildings. One of them was roofed with 
(a fragmenting material), and the other with RPM. 

‘The fragmenting material on the adjacent building, and indeed 
on buildings more remote from the landing place of the mine, has 
been blown to pieces. The RPM covered building, (shown in fore- 
ground), has been damaged only for something like 40 to 50 feet 
back from the gable wall. In many cases, the sheets can be re-used.” 
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CASE II—ENGLISH BOMBING “Bombs fell near a group © 


factories in (city deleted) and there were three different buil 


affected by it. RPM sheeting on two buildings in foreground, cam« 
of the blast with flying colors, while other materials just disappea 


“The owners were delighted with the performance of two RPM ! 
ings, one seven years old and the other a year old. The roof on the s 
year-old building was practically undamaged. The year-old fa 
had Robertson Sheetlites in the roof. Only four Sheetlites cra 
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while 80°, of the glass (sidewall sash) has ‘gone with the wind 
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The desire for comfortable and gracious 
living . . . for which you have been largely 
responsible has not dissolved in the 
crucible of war. It is being kept alive by 
such messages as you see to the left. 
Reminded that copper and brass are vital 
to victory, Americans also are reminded of 
the economies and comforts these durable 





metals can bring them when peace returns. 
With you, they look forward to the day 
when you can specify, they can buy, copper 
and brass plumbing and be sure of no in- 
conveniences or expenses caused by rust... 
secure in the knowledge that their piping 
will always deliver a full, rust-free flow 
of water. 

The Everdur* water storage tanks they 
seek are doing duty in the fight for victory. 
But, they'll be back too, saving the unpleas- 
antness of hot water discolored with 
tank-generated rust... serving faith- AN 
fully, dependably, year in and year out. 
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And although less durable materials must 
be used for flashings today because copper 
is now making munitions for our armed 
services, peace will bring its durability back 
to American homeowners. With copper, 
they know there'll be no water damage so 
often experienced when rustable metal flash- 





qq 


ings are used .. . they'll get better, less ex- 

pensive service from rain disposal systems 
made of copper. 

Your specifications of copper, brass and 

bronze have made thousands of homes more 

livable, more economical. The home- 

DA owners of the future will look to you 


ic Mark Reg, U.S. Pat. Of 


for the same advantages. ‘214 


Copper & Fras 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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(continued from page 7) 


in construction. “Expendible materi- 
al” is defined as ‘materials which will 
be wholly consumed at the location 
and during the construction. 

The next move—in the advanced 
study stage—is to limit construction 
ratings to definite quantities of build- 
ing materials. 

On the other hand WPB's construc- 
tion division has moved to ease some 
of the restrictions which were unnec- 
sarily hamstringing housing projects. 
The issuance of defense housing rat- 
ings and ratings for utility extension 
has been correlated. There will be no 
more housing without utilities, and no 
utilities without housing. The defense 
housing critical list is up for revision. 


War damage insurance 


Mortgage lenders are trying to 
make up their minds whether or not 
they have the right to demand that 
mortgagors take out war damage in- 
surance. Some are going right ahead 
on the assumption that they do have 
the right. Others are suggesting it to 
their borrowers. For urban and rural 
dwellings, the premium is only $1 a 
thousand and coverage includes the 
contents of the house. Banks which 
are sending out suggestions report a 
high degree of cooperation. 

FHA and HOLC are faced with 
the same problem and are trying to 
work out a policy. One thought is 
to require only insurance to cover ex- 
cess damage—damage over a certain 
percentage of the mortgage. Another 
possibility is to take out blanket insur- 
ance in some areas. Basic inhibition 
is the fear that any positive step by 
either FHA or HOLC would be pop- 
ularly interpreted as an indication that 
the government expects bombing. 


Hospital boom 


A large-scale program of war hos- 
pital building seems to be a sure thing. 
Nobody is talking about the exact 
scope of the plans. Some things can 
be pieced together, however. Right 
now marine hospitals operated by the 
Public Health Service are jammed full 
and our expanded shipping program 
makes expanded facilities a clear ne- 
cessity. One important point on which 
you can find a good deal of conflict- 
ing speculation and argument is 
whether or not new hospitals should 
be built off the seaboard in the United 
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States, or outside the United States, 
closer to where the actual fighting will 
take place. 


Lumber supply critical 


Direct military demand for lumber 
will probably drain most available 
sources of supply during the next few 
months, and will curtail defense hous- 
ing construction. All less essential 
lumber uses are slated to stop on the 
basis of present plans. 

According to this program, which is 
the subject of much controversy with 
in WPB and between that agency and 
Army and Navy, an order will be is 
sued placing construction lumber un 
der complete priority control. Delis 
eries, under the plan, would be pro 
hibited to all but orders carrying high 
est priority ratings—even higher than 
those granted on defense housing 
projects. 

Issuance of the order results from 
expansion of the Army construction 
program which calls for numerous 
cantonments and consequently greatly 
expands the Army's demand for this 
type of material. 

The order will probably be an 
emergency measure—being effective 
only as long as the Army cantonment 
construction program lasts. 


Willow Run housing 


Housing will get some publicity 
when the Truman Committee digs 
into the Willow Run situation. WPB 
averted immediate hearings by ap 
pointing a board consisting of Maury 
Maverick, ex-Congressman, Kanzler, 
the Detroit regional WPB adminis- 
trator, Sullivan Jones, Chief of WPB 
Housing Priority Section, and J. A 
Krug of the WPB Power Branch, to 
study the Willow Run housing plan. 
The issue is whether large-scale pub- 
lic housing involves an unnecessary 
waste of critical materials which could 
be averted by using existing housing, 
building whatever new housing is nec- 
essary on land improved with utility 
installations and making maximum 
use of existing transportation 

Mr. Blandford urged that ‘a rea 
sonable fraction” of workers be 
housed in “closer proximity’ to the 
Willow Run plant in the FPHA’s 
housing project. Revised plans called 
for temporary dormitories for 3,000 
single workers, 1,000 temporary apart- 
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ments for 1,000 two-person families, 
4,500 family dwelling units, all to be 
built with public funds, and 4,500 
privately built family dwellings with- 
in a ten-mile radius of the plant. 


Building codes as usual. FHA 1S 
not satisfied with the progress of most 
municipalities in changing building 
codes to conserve critical material. 


FHA’s housing standards. FHA 1S 
receptive to suggestions for changes 
in their minimum housing standards 
which would conserve critical mate- 
rials. They are asking architects and 
builders for suggestions. 


Tax studies. OPA is making tax 
studies in localities in which they have 
ceiled rents. The idea is to adjust the 
rent ceiling generally where general 
tax increases squeeze revenues. 


Debt moratorium. It's just talk. 
I'reasury tax advisor Randolph Paul 
made some suggestions to Congress at 
their request. But Secretary Morgen- 
thau denied any Treasury backing. 


Mortgage payments. FHA has been 
circularizing its mortgagees with a let- 
ter to President Roosevelt urging the 
paying off of mortgages and the step- 
ping up of amortization payments as 
an anti-inflation move. As a concrete 
stimulus, FHA has killed its prepay- 
ments premium. 


FHA'’s insulation drive. To save 
fuel, the government is anxious to get 
better insulation in existing houses 
and in newly constructed ones. FHA 
is using all its promotional devices to 
sell insulation. WPB has cut down 
on the size of heating equipment in 
relation to floor space which will be 
allowed in new houses. Hope is that 
better insulation will make smaller 
heating units adequate. FHA feels 
that there are no material shortages 
and no manpower shortages, except in 
some few areas where building trades- 
men generally are short, which might 
interfere with this program. 


Prefabricating housing. Washington 
housing and labor circles are buzzing 
with talk that AFL is softening its at- 
titude towards prefabricated housing. 
Rather advanced is AFL fear that in- 
evitable progress of prefabricated 
housing will give CIO a wedge into 
the construction labor field. 
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ARE YOU READY...? 


FIRE ISN’T what it used to be. 


Overnight fire hazards have in- 
creased a hundred-fold. Plants have 
been pressed into new methods of pro- 
duction, with new risks. Green hands 
tackle unfamiliar tasks, and storage 
is crammed with strange goods. 

Add to this the grim possibility of 
sabotage to defense material and your 
vital machine tools and dies... and a 
man has to be ready for anything. 

Are you ready? 

Experience has shown that there 
is one sure way to prevent damage 
from fire of any and every origin, at 
any and every hour, day or night... 
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and that way is to stop fire at its 
source with Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler Protection! 


Built as a complete system by the 
leader in automatic sprinkler fire pro- 
tection, a Grinnell System is prefab- 
ricated to an engineered layout to 
meet your special requirements, then 
installed with minimum disruption. 
Once installed it will soon pay for it- 
self in reduced insurance premiums. 
Join the owners of fifty billion dollars 
worth of property protected by 
Grinnell. Write today! Grinnell Co., 
Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 
R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 


.)) AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


—<s For Production Protection 
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Questions and Answers 


Nis | Q: Suppose fire starts 
i: 


in anout-of-the-way 
place? 

A: To Grinnell 
Engineers there is 
no out-of-the-way 
place. Your plant 
is protected top to 
bottom! 

Q: Can I afford it? 


A: A Grinnell System pays for it- 
self in an average of 6-8 years. 
Then, reduced insurance premi- 
ums pay you “cash” dividends. 


INSURANCE COSTS 
WITHOUT SPRINKLERS 


INSURANCE AND 
SPRINKLER COSTS 
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HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Holabird & Root, Architects e A. R. Clas, Associate Architect 


FAMILIAR SIGHT in wartime Washing- 
ton is the harried business executive 
trying to find a hotel room. War pro- 
duction must go forward, and war 
production necessarily brings business 
men to Washington in droves. Never 
was a hotel structure so needed as the 
1,000-room Hotel Statler, now being 
rushed to completion. 

While this latest addition to the 
Statler chain was conceived and 
planned well before materials short- 
ages became serious and before such 
buildings fell under the ban, only the 
critical need for hotel space in Wash- 
ington permitted it to go forward. 
Under the circumstances, the Statler 
received official blessing in the form 
of priorities assistance. It becomes 
the last of its kind for the duration, 
last to get under the wire with fine 
materials and equipment, including 
In this re- 
spect, the Statler is not only the last to 
get air conditioning, but the largest 
hotel with a complete installation. 


complete air conditioning. 


Integrated effort 


The Statler required heroic efforts 
to see the job through to completion, 
as the materials pinch got progressive- 
ly tighter. Indeed it is a noteworthy 
example of what an allegedly ‘“‘uninte- 
grated” industry can produce when 
the heat is on. Principal parties are: 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc., owner; Hola- 
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bird & Root, architects; A. R. Clas, 
associate architect; John W. Harris 
Associates, Inc., builders. 

The strains of war conditions con- 
siderably extended the need for inte- 
grated effort through the construction 
stages, and demanded the cooperation 
of a new party in construction confer- 
ences—the powers that provided the 
priorities. Even with priorities help, 
the job called for the utmost in co- 
ordination between contractors and 


materials manufacturers, for transpor- 
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Plan of typical bedroom floor 


Gilbert Hall 
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tation troubles complicated the al- 
ready serious problem of deliveries. 
Early in 1941, after the site had 
been acquired and plans were under 
way, it was clear that such troubles 
could be anticipated. Accordingly 
contracts were negotiated as soon as 
sufficient information was available, in 
many cases before specifications could 
be finally drawn. The rush was nec- 
essary on three counts: 1. to secure 
materials while they could be had; 2. 
to protect existing prices; 3. to deter- 
mine where substitutions would be 
It was not possible, of 


course, to anticipate all restrictive 


necessary. 


orders on materials, and in many cases 
it became necessary to make substi- 
tutions as the job progressed. A nota- 
ble example was steel sash in place of 
aluminum. 


Wartime handicaps 


The difficulties began when the pri- 
orities system was first inaugurated. 
But it was already clear that the hotel 
was vitally necessary, and soon the 
job was given an A-8 rating. That 
was a help, but not enough. For some 
of the more critical materials it was 
necessary to obtain higher ratings, 
finally going as high as A-1-] for cer- 
tain things necessary to complete the 
building. As a matter of fact in most 
instances orders had long been placed, 
and manufacturers and fabricators had 
the materials on hand, but priorities 


were necessary to unfreeze the stocks. 
(continued on page 16) 
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nec- 


rag MAKE OUR OWN JOB MORE PRODUCTIVE. Every man jack 
eter. of us can. And that’s not preaching, either. It’s the point of 
1 be view we’ve adopted for the duration at Alcoa. The records 
, of we've broken so far, we tell ourselves, aren’t nearly good enough. 



































ctive Nor shall we be satisfied with the new ones we set tomorrow. 
Cases 
bsti- ‘ 
tie MAKE OUR MACHINES MORE PRODUCTIVE. There is a way. 
. of We don’t know the answer for your equipment. But we 
have found the answers for many of our own machines 
which we thought were already up to top output. The 
pri- resulting step-up is getting planes into the air faster. And 
a it is doing things to aluminum prices. Designers please note. 
10tel 
the PRACTICE PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE. Keeping present 
lhat equipment in top condition is easier than getting new. 
wane One of the ways our engineers are helping production 
i everywhere is in counseling users of aluminum equipment on means 
a of preventing unnecessary corrosion. The remedy is usually simple; 
the the results priceless. Ask us. 
nost 
ced, FOUR BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS. It’s patriotism 
had with self-interest. You finance the war and you 
ities help to defeat inflation by refusing to spend for nonessentials. 
- Moreover, you finance yourself to take advantage of all the revolu- 
tionary new products that are going to be ready to buy when the 
ech war is over. Buy today to keep your own wheels turning tomorrow. 
4 
Na DREAM A DREAM EVERY DAY. Remember that the kind of 
\ peace we all want depends on how many jobs we think up 
a for the boys coming back. New jobs come out of new things to 
make. Let your imagination soar; engineer it down to earth; then 
{ file the plans away, ready for the day when. That’s Imagineering! 
| 1 Selfish suggestion: think seriously in terms of Alcoa Aluminum. 
pl 
| 
aot SD KEEP THE OLD CHIN UP. Whatever the 
a (xthh and last news, whatever the temptation, keep 
—{ the chin up. The boys out there deserve it. Whether it’s rationing, or 
a restrictions, or whatever, let them watch us being soldiers about that. 
| 
| Aluminum Company of America, 2167 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1 
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(continued from page 14) 
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The Hotel Statler late in April, 1942 
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And now completely enclosed 


And in many instances relatively low 
ratings caused delay, since manufac- 
turers were obliged to fill higher-rated 
orders first. 

Construction practice was further 
complicated by the necessity of storing 
many things long in advance. The 
practice was adopted of taking all de- 
liveries as soon as possible, in some 
cases months before the materials 
could be used. Of course very little 
could actually be stored on the job, 
and warehouse space was used in 
Washington, Baltimore, even in Phil- 
adelphia. Such are the difficulties of 
hotel construction in wartimes. 

The building occupies the full block 
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front on 16th Street between K and L 
Streets, a rectangular plot of 65,000 
sq. ft. Demolition of the old buildings 
began in April, 1941, and construc- 
tion is to be completed, in spite of 
wartime difficulties, late this year. 


Structural features 


The structure develops the site to 
the full allowance of zoning regula- 
tions, rising nine stories in four prin- 
cipal sections, with four tower floors. 
A 40-ft. setback from street to prop- 
erty line will be utilized for grass plots 
and reflecting pools. 

A unique feature for a large hotel 
is an inside taxi drive running the en- 


Thomas F. Scott 


Vogue Photo 
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tire length at the rear, so that automo- 
biles drive literally through the build- 
ing. 

The building also has banquet fa- 
cilities capable of seating 2,000 peo- 
ple at dinner, or 3,500 at a meeting. 
Facilities for handling large conven- 
tions are on a similar scale throughout. 

Typical guest rooms are noteworthy 
for and 


wide shallow 


proportions, 
“picture” 
window and adapted to unusual fur- 


niture arrangement. 


centered around a large 
Placing of bath- 
rooms and closets in the inside space 
is such that in most rooms beds can 
be set along the inside wall, to give a 
semblance of rather 


The wide windows, 


living rooms 
than bedrooms. 
with a large fixed sash in the center, 


open the rooms for light and view. 


Air conditioning 


The structure is completely air con 
ditioned, the system permitting each 
guest to regulate the room tempera- 


The 


ture over a considerable range. 
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Built-in air conditioning, phone and radio 
under bedroom windows 


distribution system is of the vertical 
instead of horizontal type,’ which per- 
mits a floor-to-floor height of 9 ft. 6 
in. Heating and cooling are combined 
in one unit fully enclosed under the 
window. So the Statler becomes the 
last big hotel to get its air condition- 
ing equipment before the WPB 
clamped down completely, and many 
a business man and diplomat will have 
occasion to be thankful for the fore- 
sight and ingenuity that got the build- 
ing through its wartime difficulties. 
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CAST IRON GOES HIGH HAT 


~--e- TO SAVE CRITICAL MATERIALS 


HOFFMAN 


SP os a = 
. Precious war metals conserved in this new trap 


but still the same old Hoffman excellence 


WHAT! FOUR 
DIAPHRAGMS ? 


RENEWABLE VALVE 
SEAT, | SEE. THAT'S A 
LIFE SAVER! 


The War Production Board told us what metals could be 
used—we designed to meet the specifications. So here’s the 
new No. 17-D Trap, built with a minimum of critical 
materials, simplified, but retaining all-the well-known 
Hoffman efficiency features. 


Hoffman No. 17-D Trap is built not only to operate effi- 
ciently, but to /ast! Body and cap are of fine quality gray cast 
iron. Note the Thermal Element—not two but fovr non- 
corrosive Adnic diaphragms, full of spring, long-lived under 
countless flexings and high temperatures. The Pin is of 
tough special alloy—and the entire thermal assembly can 
be renewed. 


Hoffman Steam and Hot Water Specialties 
are sold everywhere by leading wholesalers 
of Heating and Plumbing equipment. 





of design, workmanship and performance . . 


THAT GOOD OLD GRAY 
CAST IRON BODY CAN 
SURE TAKE A LOT OF 

PUNISHMENT 


CALL FOR 


No. 17-D 


WHEN YOU ORDER 
THIS HOFFMAN 
TRAP 





That goes for the Seat, as well. If long use should cause wear 
at this point, simply unscrew the Seat and insert a new one. 
To all practical purposes, you'll have a new trap at minor 
expense. Other specifications: 2" x 4%” connections, with 
left hand thread on inlet, operating pressure 15 lbs. and 
capacity 200 sq. ft. E.D.R. 


Use the No. 17-D Trap for emergency repairs under the 
terms of Government Order P-84. And, of course, on direct 
war work, U.S. Government buildings, barracks, hospitals, 
defense plants, etc. For further information, write the 
Hoffman Specialty Company, Dept. AR-8, 1001, York St., 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
TRAPS 


ALVE PUMPS 
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(continued from page 16) 


NEWS FROM LONDON 


IN THI private theatre at our Ministry 
of Information I have just watched a 
superb film of American prefabrica- 
tion methods. It would seem that we 
have much to learn from you and little 
to teach. Prefabrication in England is 
a very necessary wartime expedient. 
The idea is not, of course, confined 
solely to wartime building. It looms 
large in contemporary thought about 
postwar events, and many people see 
in it a solution to the housing prob- 
lems that will face us after the war. 
While much of this thought amounts 
at present to little more than airy spec- 
ulation, in certain industrial and archi- 
tectural circles a serious attempt is be- 
ing made to get to grips with the fun- 
damentals of the problem. Recently, 
for instance, a committee has been set 
up, with a production engineer as its 
chairman, to find out to what extent 
mechanization can be allied to house 
building, and it is interesting to note 
in this connection that Mr. D. E. E. 
Gibson, City Architect of the bomb- 
ruined town of Coventry, and one of 
the most progressive municipal archi- 
tects we have in this country, is al- 
ready experimenting with a form of 
house construction that consists of 
cold rolled steel sections, which could 
be mass-produced in the light indus- 
try factories now engaged upon war 
work, and spot-welded on the site by 
semi-skilled labour. These sections 
would form the framework of the 
house, and the sheathing material 
would be a special form of asbestos 
cement sheeting, thicker than the 
usual market article, and voluted on 
the external face to introduce a note 
of life to the facade. But all this ac- 
tivity is centered upon something that 
might, or might not, happen when the 
war is over. 

It is in those buildings needed for 
the purpose of getting on with the 
war that we have seen the first practi- 
cal development in _prefabricatory 
methods, and these methods have been 
introduced because the exigencies of 
war called for a form of construction 
that would (1) make the best use of 
available labour, (2) conserve mate- 
rial, especially timber and steel, and 
(3) result in speedy erection. 

There is a mass of wartime building 
for which the method is eminently 
suitable, and indeed to which it has 


By J. EUGENE REID 


already been applied. There are the 
hostels for war workers, nursery cen- 
tres for the small children of mothers 
who also work in the factories, emer- 
gency hospitals and clinical units, 
emergency schools for areas badly 
bombed or to which children from 
vulnerable towns may be evacuated, 
stores, and all manner of service 
buildings such as canteens, laundries 
and communal baths. And then, there 
are those buildings of the hutted type 
required by the three services of the 
forces. All these buildings are single- 
storied; their spans are of manageable 
dimensions, and the internal planning 
arrangements follow simple lines. Pre- 
fabrication methods have been devised 
which, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, break fresh ground entirely. 

There are two lines of develop 
ment: (1) in reinforced concrete and 
(2) in timber, but using it sparingly. 

Timber imports into this country 
being seriously reduced, what timber 
is available is now regarded as some- 
thing akin to precious metal, and a 
good deal of thought and energy: are 
being expended to obtain so much out 
of so little. Generous sized scantlings 
for roof trusses and for walling pur- 
poses are a thing of the past. Trusses 
are being prefabricated out of one- 
inch boarding and in some forms of 
prefabricated hutting they are being 
used in conjunction with precast con 
crete posts. As another means of econ- 
omizing in timber and still achiev- 
ing maximum results, the principle of 
skin-stressed plywood has been intro- 
duced, and here, of course, American 
experience has been drawn upon. An 
interesting development in the use of 
plywood is also seen in a prefabricated 
hut consisting of posts and beams built 
up in the material. 

In some respects reinforced concrete 
meets the immediate requirements 
here better than timber. No elaborate 
plant, for instance, has to be set up to 
produce the units; economy can be 
effected by moulding on the site; 
transport is saved, the danger of frac- 
turing the units in transit avoided, and 
time is saved. There is also an ad- 
vantage from the labour point of view. 
Large numbers of unskilled workers 
are drafted onto defense works over 
here through the Labour Exchanges, 
and a great many of them have never 
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seen a building job before. These men 
are best employed on putting together 
concrete units where the degree of ac- 
curacy in fitting is not so high as in 
the prefabricated timber buildings. 
The designs of these concrete build 
ings follow the simple, basic line. Post 
and beam are prefabricated in rein- 
forced concrete and the panel filling 
in the case of the type being devel- 
oped by the British Concrete Federa 


tion consists of 11% in. pressed con- 


crete slabs externally and 2 in. breeze 
slabs internally. In another type, 
known as the Orlit construction, 6 ft. 
long concrete planks are used for pan 
el filling and these are reinforced with 
piano wire which is kept tautened dur 
ing casting and only released after set 
has taken place; thus permanent com 
pressional stresses are conveyed to the 
planks which do much to prevent 
them from cracking. But the most 
skillfully developed job is that of the 
British Concrete Federation. Its chief 
attraction is that it is designed on a 
grid basis (the posts being spaced at 
approximately 3 ft. by 8 ft. centres) 
and this, of course, makes it especially 
adaptable for buildings having inter- 
nal planning arrangements. And in 
point of fact it was prefabricated for 
this very purpose 
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Basic prefabricated units produced by 
British Concrete Federation 
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made with 50-50 lime and cement. and the same mortar color. 


Butter one brick with Brixment mortar, colored with 
any good black mortar color. Then butter another brick with mortar 





Set both brick aside for a couple of weeks. You'll find 
that the sample made with Brixment mortar retains its full, rich 
color (right), while the other turns dull or pale. 


BRIXMENT Does Not 


Fade Mortar Colors! 


The permanence of the mortar color in the joint 
depends not only upon the pigment selected but 
also upon the mortar materials. Too frequently a 
good job of brickwork is spoiled by the use of a 
mortar that fades the color or that leaves a white 


scum of efflorescence on the mortar joint. 


Brixment helps prevent this condition. For Brix- 
ment is practically free from the aggressive 
chemical compounds or soluble salts so frequently 


the cause of fading and of efflorescence. 


the waterproofing material combined with Brix- 
ment during manufacture is a further protection 


to the color because it helps prevent moisture 





from penetrating the mortar joint and leaching 
out the pigments. 

Brixment is therefore recommended by manu- 
facturers of both mortar colors and face brick, 


for use with their products. 








BRIXMENT 


Louisville Cement Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. Cement Manufacturers for Over a Century. 
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Baws trucks, troop carriers . . . 


Half tracks, mobile machine shops... 


pasion and supply for an 
Army of three, six, ten million men. . . 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for miles and miles of added 
production space. 


New buildings to be heated—evenly, 
economically. New plants—requiring 
the finest heating America can provide. 


For fifty years, America’s best heated 
buildings have used steam as a heating 
medium ...steam harnessed and 
brought under control with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating. 


Today, the experience of the Webster 
Organization in the heating of 75,000 
buildings is offered to Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps . . . and to architects, en- 
gineers, and heating contractors work- 
ing on war construction. 


While Ordnance production has first 
call on our facilities, we are still pro- 
ducing Webster Steam Heating Equip- 
ment for use in the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 


Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 
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REQUIRED READING 


By Elisabeth Coit, AIA 





INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE MANUAL. 
By Konrad F,. Wittman. New York, 
Reinhold Pub. Corp., 1942. 122 pp., 
82 by 11 in., illus. $4.00 


CAMOUFLAGE WITH PLANTING. By 
Ralph Rodney Root. Chicago, R. F. 
Seymour, 1942. 79 pp., 6 by 9 in., 
illus. $1.50 


THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE. By C. H. 
R. Chesney. London, Robert Hale, 
1941. 252 pp., 5 by 7 in., illus. 
8s 6d. 


CAMOUFLAGE OF LARGE INSTALLA- 
TIONS. London, H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice, 1939. 15 pp. plus illus. 3d. 
(A.R.P, Handbook 11) 


Four works overlapping in some 
parts, and together including probably 
all the best thought to date on civil 
camouflage, both for planning build- 


ings easy to camouflage when need 





arises and for concealing existing 
buildings. 

Most of the material in the ‘‘Hand- 
book” is to be found also in the 
“Manual”; but this little book alone 
of the four gives color samples. 

Colonel Chesney covers a_ wide 
field, from protective coloring of in- 
sects, birds and animals, through 
“material” camouflage—civil and mil- 
itary—on to “‘strategic’’ camouflage or 
the struggle of mind against mind in 
warfare, the emphasis of the work 
being somewhat on the military prac- 
tice of the art. 

The other two books noted, both 
just published, usefully complement 


| each other. 


, 





A few boards or panels are placed on top 


of a water tower to distort the shape. 
These superstructures are constructed in 
wood with some fiberboards, For the pro- 
jecting slabs the same material is placed 


Mr. Root, a landscape architect, 
places his emphasis on planning; but 
his well printed book in pleasant for 
mat with good diagrams is a clear gen- 
eral introduction to the art which aims 
at delaying recognition of the target 
beyond the moment when the bombar- 
dier can aim effectively. Orientation, 
shadow-range, excavating and banking 
to eliminate shadow, notes on how 
various colors and textures photo- 
graph in monotone and in color are 
well presented, along with the special 
study of plant life. Opaque and 
translucent greens behave differently. 
Plants must ‘‘match” to be effectual; 
they must seem to be in their element 
where found; and the camoufleur will 
note, for example, how differently dif- 
ferent deciduous trees and evergreens 
are used in different latitudes of the 
U.S.A. A table shows the qualities 
of green of nearly 200 trees and 
shrubs, and in which sections of the 
country they can best be used. 

The Industrial Camouflage Manual, 
by the chief of Pratt Institute's Indus- 
trial Camouflage Program, is at once a 
comprehensive discussion of princi- 
ples, methods and materials, going far 
beyond the purely industrial field, and 
a practical guide book to procedure, 
with weights, dimensions and other 
measures well indicated. The story 
is vividly told in 242 photographs and 
diagrams, some of which first ap- 
peared in the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
of Sept., 1940 in Mr, Wittman’s ar- 
ticle on Bird’s Eye Planning. 

(continued on page 26) 





at different levels. The shadow effect re- 
sembles the shadow of a tree. Right, arti- 
ficial trees made of the same boards help 
to broaden the shadow. Photographs from 
Camouflage Laboratory, Pratt Institute 
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itect, 

but T’ T 

for 
gen- % C U oP és 
aims 
irget 
abar- Traditional Curtis quality —traditional Curtis work- 
tion, re ; . ~ i 
Sie manship and care—these are nant oF the extras 
ans you get when you order your National projected 
10to wood sash units from Curtis. Curtis is prepared to 

are manufacture these units in accordance with the de- 
ecial signs and specifications of the National Door Man- 
and ufacturers Association, Inc. ... and to deliver them 
ntly. with Curtis promptness. 
nt National projected wood sash consist of 18 
will standardized basic units, designed by Graham, 
dif Anderson, Probst and White. Each basic unit is a 
eens complete opening in itself and may be installed 
the individually, or the various units may be combined 
ities both in height and width to meet almost every in- 
— stallation requirement. 

: The standardized frame is designed to accommo- 
qual. date either bottom pivoted, in-projecting vents, or 
dus- top pivoted, out-projecting vents. 

So IN-PROJECTING You will find National industrial sash units—as 
oa manufactured by Curtis—a material aid in speeding 

oe both the planning and installation of windows in 

lure. industrial and commercial buildings, schools, hos- 

ther pitals, etc. Put your sash problems up to Curtis, and 

story use their 76 years of experience in making sash and 
and fine builders’ woodwork. Write Curtis first for com- 
i plete information on industrial wood sash. 

ORD 

» al- 
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UURTIS 


CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY 
RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

















Curtis COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. AR-8I, Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about 
Curtis National projected wood sash units for industrial 





building. 
Name 
t re- 
arti - Address 
help City... 
from ; 
‘itute 
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REQUIRED READING 


(continued from page 24) 


WASHINGTON IS LIKE THAT. By 
W. M. Kiplinger. New York, Harper, 
1942. 522 pp., 534 by 83% in., $3.5C 

To many people the title may suggest 

light essays with a personal flavor 

In fact this is a closely packed 500 

page compilation of up-to-the-minute 

facts about the how and why of sig- 
nificant institutions and individuals in 


the. capital, clear in its exposition, 


frank to trenchant in its criticism, 
keen and warm in its appreciation, and 
impartial and mannerly withal. 

Apart from their delight in finding 
an extensive and authoritative study 
(the author is editor of Kzplinger’s 
Washington Letter) 

balanced 
summary and 


anecdotes, architects and other profes 


presented in a 
piquantly arrangement of 


statement, illustrated 


FOR DURATION DORMITORY KITCHENS 
SPECIFY BLODGETT 





Dusanon DoRMITORY menus 
will consist largely of oven- 
cooked foods — roasts, vegeta- 
bles, meat substitutes, pud- 
dings, pastries and bread — as 
in most industrial cafeteria 
and institutional feeding pro- 
grams. 


fired models. 


i) 
7 


Write today for details of these nationally known and 
specified ovens, including data 


specifications and roughing-in layouts—for gas, coal or oil 


TAN 01) Mn 


BAKING & 
ROASTING 


OVENS 


LEFT: Blodgett Gas-Fired Roast- 
ing Oven at Federal Office Build- 
ing, Arlington, Va. Installation 
includes four additional Blodgett 
Roasting Sections and two Blod- 
gett Baking Sections; prepares 
8,000 meals daily. BELOW: The 
Coal-Fired No. 140-R Blodgett 
Roaster-Baker. One of four 
models. Capacity of roast cham- 
ber, 125 Ibs. Used in Navy, 
Coast Guard and Air Corps mess 
kitchens. 





Compared to previous types 
of roasting and baking equip- 
ment, the new Blodgett Ovens 
combine maximum capacity 
with minimum floor space and 
a considerable saving of critical 
materials, plus easier operation 
and closer control of food. 


on construction, capacities, 


53 MAPLE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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sional readers will value this book for 
the insight it gives into the necessity 
of “politics” in these days of govern- 
ment expansion, and of the need of 
mastering some part of the “politics” 
if one is to hold one’s place—or to 
change it advantageously—in a gov- 
ernmental or political world. 


SAN ANTONIO. By Claude B. Anior. 
New York, Hastings House, 1942. 57 
pp., 5/2 by 812 in., illus., $1.25 

THE BOOK is wider in scope than is 

indicated in the sub-title, “City of 

for about half of the 75 

photographs, striking both by reason 


Missions” 


of the subjects selected and the sense 
of the picturesque in the shooting, 
show the evolution of the city which 
embraces the Alamo of the Texas- 
Mexico conflict; Kelly Field, our old- 
est advanced flying training school; 
and Randolph Field, “the West Point 
of the Air,” as well as dwellings rang- 
ing from the simplest adobe to the 
Spanish Governor's palace 

As in other of the picture books 
issued in the various Hastings House 
series, a short introduction and _ in- 
forming full captions to the illustra- 
tions comprise the entire text. 


SHELTER DESIGN AND STRENGTHEN- 
ING. London. H.M. Stationery Office 
(New York, British Information Serv- 
ices). 1942. 21 pp., 8% by 13 in., 
illus. $0.30. (Home Security Circular 
No 73 

THIS IS a consolidation of Home Se- 

curity Circular 290 (1940) and of 

three later circulars (C. E. Gen. 48, 

50, 31) summarizing recommenda- 

tions for construction of new ARP 


shelters and 


improvement and 
strengthening of existing shelters. 
(continued on page 76) 





CHAPEL of the ALAMO. The ravages of 
time and faulty construction, of war and 
fire, have destroyed all other buildings of 
the Alamo, Even the chapel has been 
partly restored. From ‘‘San Antonio” 
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C oMPLACENCY is a thing of the past. Events of the past month have been so seri- 
ous as to be alarming and doubts replace smug optimism. Hopes for a short war go 
glimmering with each setback in Europe and Asia and with each report from South 
America and with every rescue of U-boat victims. 


@ The first concern of every American is to do all that he can to win the war. This 
is as true of the country’s architects and engineers—and of every other factor in the 
building industry—as it is of the men in active service. There isn’t one, to our knowl- 
edge, who would not willingly answer the call of the government to play any part 
where his talents and ability could be used to speed the war effort. Everyone is not only 
willing but anxious to do all he can to bring a speedy victory for the United Nations. 


¢ That so many are now in the uniforms of the active services is evidence of that 
fact—and many more are working on the industrial plants, the airports, the housing of 
workers and of enlisted men and all other construction necessary to win the war. Thou- 
sands have filed their qualifications with government departments, have sought inter- 
views with every conceivable authority that might make use of their services—and have 
not been given work or direction—or are waiting to be called. 


¢ These men cannot pursue their normal peacetime activity of designing for the im- 
mediate construction of needed buildings. There are not enough materials, and the gov- 
ernment agencies have wisely limited the use of building materials and equipment to the 
construction necessary to speed the war. 


¢ The war is the most immediate part of the Design for Democracy—survival comes 
first. But progressive development is also essential to democracy. The problems of the 
period of conversion to peacetime living after the war are tremendously important, for 
the war has created new conditions we must face—economic, political, social. Both 
the government and industry must be and are thinking of and planning for that period. 
Building and public works will be needed then, not only to provide shelter and facitities 
for all types of community activity—but also as a necessary supplement to the expansion 
of private construction. Public works, and new facilities such as airports, should be 
planned in conformity to local programs of civic design, coordinated to function with 
existing or more efficient facilities of the city, town or region. 

This is work which should be done now by the many able professional men who can- 
not be or are not being used in the war effort. 


¢ There need be no danger whatever that planning for the future will interfere with 
the war effort. The opposite is true. A clearer picture of a better design for democracy, 
for better living conditions for every man, adds incentive to the war in contrast to Axis 
enslavement. The question of “proper timing” of published announcements regarding 
postwar planning can be taken care of by those in government who are charged with 
such control, but the planning should be inaugurated and formulated now, whether 
accompanied by public fanfare or not. 

On the day when British forces are withdrawing in Egypt, announcement is made of 
three important speeches in London, advocating national planning. Sir William Bever- 
idge, economist, stated that government should set up an economic General Staff to pre- 
pare plans. Lord Portal, England’s Minister of Works, said, “We have some of the 
world’s greatest architects in this country, and these will have to be coordinated in the 
postwar program.” Richard K. Law, Under Secretary of the Foreign Office, said, ‘'Un- 
less we look to the future, we shall have fought the war for nothing. . . . .The choice 
is between a world organized to deal with the problems created by modern scientific de- 
velopment and a world which would drift on as it has drifted. . .” 


¢ America’s large corporations are quietly working on inventions and products to be 
introduced after the war. It is time now to plan for the buildings which must be built; 
it is time now to plan for the reclamation of our cities; it is time to see to it that the 
buildings of the future shall be integrated to produce a civic design and environment 
worthy of the sacrifices that are being made. It is time now to Design for Democracy 
in the largest sense. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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Here are some notes to be filed! I've 
Spent most of the past two weeks filing 
t.iings for future reference, straightening 
up the files in case I have to store ‘em 
uatil the war is over. I hope I'll hear 
trom Washington soon! Lord knows I've had 
my applications on file in enough places 
there to hear from one of 'em—just on the 
general law of averages. Filing must be 
a great industry in Washington. 

It was kind o' fun filling out all those 
forms—I felt I was pretty darn good, quite 
an accomplished and valuable member of 
society with those buildings to my credit. 
I guessed they couldn't overlook me in 
selecting men for executive jobs to speed 
war work, or with the Engineering Corps, 
or Air Corpse It was good for my ego to 
fill in those applications—and my inter- 
viewers at the Capitol were so polite and 
cordial. And so were the answers to my 
follow-up letters. But there's no com- 
mission coming through yet for Captaincy, 
Majority, three per cent, or "cost=plus." 

I sure would like to get a commission 
of one kind or the other, or even civil- 
ian work where I could feel that I was 
using my talents to further the war effort. 
The little remodelings I'm doing don't 
seem very vital, as I'm not in a defense 
area. 

If the government doesn't want me in war 
work, I'd like to get busy now on postwar 
work. It seems that Hull and Wallace and 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, andalot 
of others, both here and in England, are 
putting a good deal of thought on what kind 
of a world we will have after the war, in 
spite of the fact that the newspapers have 
been full of bad news. Rosy pictures are 
being painted of postwar America with its 
big building boom. It's encouraging to 
read all about it. However, it seems to 
me there are too many "blue-sky" speeches 
and editorials on what is going to take 
place, and too few programs or reports of 
"ways and means" to bring about this post- 
war millennium, I believe things can be 
better, but I believe also that real prog- 
ress will be made only by dint of clear 
thinking and hard work—for there are con- 
flicting interests, and the selfishness 
and greed that have always stood in the 
way of effective civic design are not go- 
ing to be eliminated by this war. 

Problems of creating better communities 
are going to be much the same as they were 
before the war. It is going to take both 
aroused public opinion and government ac- 
tion to make the building of a better en- 
vironment possible. "Make no little 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: These rambling, informal 
notes by an anonymous architect seem so 
typical of the thinking of many others in 
their summing up that they complement 
and complete the survey of the present 
status of the profession which we report 
factually in the article “Architects and 
Engineers at Work” on pages 48 to 50. 
Write us suggestions that will help ‘‘Bob”’ 
to work up his “private works reserve.” 


plans" said Burnham, "but make ‘em 

nov," say I. I'd sure like to have a part 

in this postwar planning, but, as usual, 
I'll probably wait for someone else to start 
it, and in the meantime I'll berate the 
AIA, the city government and the national 
government for not starting it forme. 

It's queer how I always wait for the parade 
to form before I get on the band wagor. 

I think I'll take a little time off to 
see what I personally can do about building 
up a little "private works reserve" while 
waiting for government agencies to formu- 
late their plans for "public works re- 
serve." Undoubtedly they are waiting for 
some good war news before announcing any 
programs for postwar work. I suppose 
they're right in not confusing the public 
by talking about postwar activity any more 
than they do. But the planning can go ahead 
nowe There is no priority on brains and 
I still have my T-square and triangle. 

I should find out where I can file an 
application for that work, and when. I 
wonder who has read my autobiography or 
what-my-biography-ought-to-be. Perhaps 
there's some way to bribe that good-look- 
ing file clerk to take my papers out of the 
files and put them on the Colonel's desk. 

I don't know what I'd be doing now if the 
Board wasn't farsighted enough to let me 
go ahead with the drawings and specifica- 
tions for the hospital. They know I'm 
putting more time and study on that now 
than I could have last year. I don't be- 
grudge 'em that—for it gives me a chance to 
really show what I can do in giving 'ema 
smoothly operating hospital that will cost 
them less to run and maintain than that 
pile they're innow. It will be a good 
"ad" for me too, when they put it up after 
the war. And I agreed to make changes in 
the drawings and specifications if im- 
proved equipment or techniques come out of 
war practices, so they're protected! 
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There must be other work like that I can 
get on the same basis, to be built after 
the war. I'll give Jack a ring to see 
what his company is going to do after the 
war. And he knows the Mayor pretty well— 
perhaps I can get them both interested in 
developing that tract north of his plant. 
It looked pretty good on that "Greater B- 
City Plan" a few years ago. I wonder what 
became of that plan—and of Gus who made it. 
Poor Gus, a swell guy, and clever, but not 
made for the political game, I guess. I 
heard he's happy in some government de- 
partment now working over his drawing 
board. I suppose he's happier that way 
—he has some security at any rate. 

A lot of the boys, good ones too, have 
joined one or another of the bureaus or have 
gone "civil service" here in town or for 
the state. I paid 'em well when I was busy, 
but I had to let ‘em go every time things 
got slack. Now they've got steady jobs, 
and pensions ahead, and are actually doing 
the school buildings I used todo. Sure, 
I'm called Consulting Architect on the 
plans, but I can't get enough out of that. 
A few more government agencies doing archi- 
tectural and engineering work and housing 
and we'll all be working in ‘er. 

I still think, old Tory that I am, that 
many such bureaus are uneconomic in the 
long run, and bog down in red tape and gen- 
eral lassitude and the inefficiency of 
"making the jobs last." Perhaps our Com- 

ittee can prove that to the satisfaction 

f the taxpayers. Things were pretty bad 
n this town though when the jobs were 
1anded out by "Oh, 0." and his gang. Boy, 
those jobs cost the city plenty, and were 
he plans terrible! Why I remember—but 
why go into that now. I got my school 

obs honestly in that competition the Re- 
‘orm Administration ran in '26. No more 

chool jobs for me for a while. 

But there should be plenty of commer- 
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cial, industrial, institutional and resi- 
dential work formc.e The G. E. T. Company 
has its own architectural department now 
and it will do all their new branches, sc 

I won't have that work—unless I can show 
old man T—that I can doa better jobfor 
him, at less cost. That remodeling they 
did at Dunkletown wasn't sohot. I hear 
he's been royally entertained (and duly 
impressed) by that Industrial Designer, 
What 's-his-name, the one who took Carl S— 
from me because he needed both his Archi- 
tectural Registration stamp and his wild 
imagination. I wonder if I held Carl down 
too much? Well, competition is the life 
o' trade, and, by Palladio! it won't be the 
death o' mee I'll have to do more enter- 
taining and get my name and physiognomy in 
the papers too. And perhaps I can get a 
"publicity release" in the papers, spon- 
sored by the AIA, or by the State Associa- 
tion. 

Funny how I used to think "competition" 
meant a competition to select anarchitect 
who could produce the best design; that 
was the only kind of "architectural compe- 
tition" I was taught anything about at the 
University. Maybe a course in Merchandis-=- 
ing plus Public Speaking would have been 
more to the point than "Archeology 4" and 
"Stereotomy l. "I wonder what the schools 
are giving the boys now to fit them for 
the kinds of competition we have to meet. 

I remember when old H. J. P., then in his 
prime, said to me "Well, Bob, architecture 
is the noblest professsion all right—but 
it's a hell of a business." I notice he 
did pretty well for himself after he took 
in R. M. to run the business end o' things, 
and the business of getting-the-business. 

Perhaps I should get busy lining upa 
new organization a little better rounded 
to take care of both the business end and 
the mechanical details. Ted and I can take 
care of planning, design, and structure 
between use I'll suggest it to him when 
he comes back from overseas. Gad, what an 
experience he's having—talk about build- 
ing against time and doing the impossible. 
He'll have had experience that will stand 
us in good stead after this is over. 

And if I don't have some good jobs lined 
up by that time I'll have fallen down on 
my parte I can do some preliminary studies 
now and in some cases get out working draw- 
ings and outline specs for buildings to go 
up when materials again are available. 

In the meantime I'll be pushing for our 
town to get its public works program under 
way now. If New York can do it, certainly 
we care I'll do my part! 
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Air view of dormitory group planned to house approximately 3,000 workers 


DURATION DORMITORIES 


NOTES ON THE TECHNICAL PROBLEM 


The duration dormitories here described and shown 
in plan and diagram were developed for FPHA by 
Frederick L. Ackerman, architect, Charles G. Ram- 
sey and Harold R. Sleeper, associates, Sullivan A. S. 
Patorno, consulting engineer for mechanical work, 
and Fred N. Severud, consulting engineer for struc- 
tural work. Other duration dormitories for FPHA 
have been prepared (two of which were shown in 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD for July. See also the 
June issue, page 38). The Technical and Manage- 
ment Divisions of FPHA are responsible for the co- 
ordination and development of the plans for dura- 
tion dormitories. 


TH ever more pressing need of shelter for workers in 
war industries suddenly thrust “duration dormitories’ into 
the field of industrial effort all along the deep line of the 
home front. Overnight, experience in related fields had to 
be mobilized, new assumptions forged out of them, an 
ordered program of facilities launched—everywhere. 

Any buildings—dormitory units, kitchens and dining 
halls, facilities for meetings, for recreation and motion pic- 
tures, facilities for management and maintenance—had to 
be designed with as clear a picture of the problem as 
could be put together out of current facts and future prob- 
abilities. 

There would be need for small dormitory projects—a 
hundred or so workers here and there would be in urgent 
need of them; there would be need for projects of medium 
size—a thousand or so; and there would be calls for proj- 
ects consisting of thousands of rooms in isolated areas. 

Some would be needed in the far South, some in the 
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North where 20 degrees below zero would be normal ex- 
pectancy in winter. Some would be located on the edge of 
towns or cities with educational, recreational and eating fa- 
cilities available; some would form isolated communities. 
Some could be located on flat, some only on hilly sites, 
some on land with rock outcroppings or high water table. 
Some could be related to adequate utility services; there 
would be the most urgent need for great projects where 
there would be no water, sewage disposal system or gas. 

And no one could predict with any degree of certainty 
what materials would be physically available—and if avail- 
able, which of them could, in the confused judgment of 
men, be released for dormitory projects by a favorable pri- 
ority number or direct allocation. Irrespective of the avail- 
ability of various materials, irrespective of decisions as to 
relative priorities, there hung like a cloud over the launch- 
ing of the duration dormitories project, as a whole, one 
fact: in no small degree the rate of physical production of 
bombers, of ships and of munitions of war would remain 
unpredictable until we were certain that the ‘number of 
workers which could increase the rate of production to the 
projected maximum could be provided with shelter. 

Within the broad frame enclosing the total problem of 
providing dormitory shelter, there were problems in end- 
less variety. The first step was that of so stating the gen- 
eral problem that it could be broken down into many clear- 
ly defined and limited programs of action. This meant that 
we must discover what there was common to all situations. 

Workers must have rooms in which to rest and sleep, 
places where théy could eat; they must have facilities for 
recreation and entertainment. 
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Changes in the floor elevations of wings in their relation 
to central mass may be made within halls by ramps. 
Changes in the floor elevation of front and rear of cen- 
tral feature may be made in the center passage by ramps. 
Obviously the basic plan as well as the variations can 
best be accommodated on a level site. When rings are 
placed at a 12 to 14 degree angle to the main building, 
the natural contours of the slope would give a pitch of 
1 per cent along the wings for surface drainage. See con- 


tour diagrams above. The variations of ‘‘E’’ and “‘F” 


may be adjusted readily to contours of 5 per cent. 


In situations where rooms only were needed, the prob- 
lem was quite simple. But such would not be the case 
generally. Industrial plants had been built in our wide-open 
spaces where there were no facilities for living for miles 
around. Here recreational facilities would have to be sup-- 
plied for the same set of reasons that had led to their pro- 
vision in Army training camps. 

Outside the field of unrealistic, academic discussion it 
would be obvious that a wider range of recreational facili- 
ties could be supplied to projects of several thousand work- 
ers than to groups of a few hundred or a thousand. Here 
was a morale nut to crack in the case of small, isolated dor- 
mitory projects. 

No matter how small or how large a project, the ade- 
quacy of facilities for the preparation and consumption of 
food had to be treated as a constant in all projects, sub- 
ject only to differentials arising out of local customs. 

Out of consideration of the various problems of manage- 
ment, maintenance and control; out of the problems of 
heating and lighting designed to use a minimum of the 
now precious metals; out of the problems of design and 
of management created by many economies to be derived 
from loading two or three shifts of workers upon kitchens, 
dining halls, social rooms, plumbing lines and fixtures; Gut 
of endless other considerations, there emerged the “basic” 
dormitory units of about 100- and 200-person capacity. The 
larger were so designed that they would serve any combin- 
ation of percentage distribution of workers by shifts, with- 
out introducing two shifts in more than one or two of 
some thirty wings of a dormitory group for 1,000 workers. 

From the outset it was realized that we were dealing 
both with a variable and at the same time an unpredictable 
factor, in that life in duration dormitories would, except 
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Diagrams in this column show 
suggested site plans to accom- 
modate varying numbers of work- 
ers. Each is complete with its din- 
ing hall and kitchen, D.H., com- 
munity building, C., maintenance 
and management building, M. & 
M., and its infirmary, |. Recre- 
ation fields and parking places 
are also provided. The combined 
community center (see C.) is in- 
cluded in the larger groups 








Duration dormitories 
group accommodating 
about 600 persons, acre- 
age 13, density 48 


RECREATION 
FIELD 


Dormitory group accommodating approximately 2,600 persons, 
acreage 47, density 55 
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Dormitory group accommodating approximately 2,600 
persons, acreage 37, density 70 








Dormitory group accommodating approximately 
3,450 persons, acreage 52, density 66 
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in a few cases, be on the basis of two or three shifts. Here 
was a factor of fundamental importance in design. If the 
workers were equally distributed in three shifts there would 
be many elements essential to the operation of dormitory 
projects which could be reduced by 50 per cent to some 66 
per cent as against the facilities which would be required 
if dormitories were occupied by workers upon one shift. 

The problems arising out of having to house more than 
one shift could not be reduced to anything like certainty 
No one could possibly forecast what may be the local or the 
over-all distribution of workers by shifts one year from 
now—or later. Nor is it now possible to forecast the trend 
in a given industry or a given plant. 

All this uncertainty as to changes in the distribution of 
workers by shifts pointed to the necessity of introducing de 
liberately, as in the application of engineering formulae, 
factors of safety. We must pay the same as we have to 
pay for the use of a factor of safety used in the design of 
bombers and battleships, buildings and bridges—all de 
signed under guidance of engineering formulae. 


DORMITORY UNITS 


How MANY persons had best be housed in 
unit? Should dormitories be one or two stories ? 


dormitory 
Should 
their use be confined to one or two or three shifts? Should 
there be a focal point of management or should they be op 
erated and managed by remote control? What should be 
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Plan of basic dormitory unit of two wings | an 
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the ratios of persons to various kinds of toilet facilities ? 


And so on and on. There is no space here to repeat the 
discussions which led to conclusions which will here be 
given with the principal reasons which led to decisions. 


An examination of the question of one- or two-story dor- 
mitories led to the inclusion of the latter among the basic 
designs. The area and cost of site, length of roads, walks, 
utilities, areas to be seeded and maintained, distances from 
dormitory units to dining halls and recreation facilities—all 
these footed up, in the case of one-story structures, to larger 
quantities than those involved in the use of two stories. 
Against the two-story structure were greater fire risks which 
could be cancelled out through the use of adequate exit fa- 
cilities and by fire-retarding methods; also against the two- 
story structure was the risk of noises passing from one 
But this risk could be practically elim- 
inated by the use of acoustical materials and methods of 


story to another. 


building which would insure low transmisison of sound 
for an insignificant fraction of the higher cost of one-story 


structures. 


To put two or three shifts in a single structure might 
result in disturbing those who were sleeping; but build- 
ings of one or two stories might readily be so designed 
and so used as to eliminate the probability of such distur- 
bance from noise. But to put two or three shifts in a sin- 
gle structure would result #1 a very marked economy in the 


use of critical materials in plumbing lines and fixtures, etc. 
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Four-wing basic dormitory unit accommo- 
dating about 200 persons 
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Dormitory units must be serviced, beds must be made, 
rooms cleaned; halls, toilets and public spaces kept clean 
and in order. This work, as well as services which would 
have to be rendered to occupants, requires the presence of a 
competent person at the entrance for the same reason that 
a clerk or manager is needed in a hotel. 

These considerations pointed definitely toward the use 
of dormitory units housing a considerable number of peo- 
ple, when conditions of site would permit. The number, 
200, was not an arbitrary choice: it was the result of seek- 
ing an arrangement that would segregate the shifts, would 
not make the wings too long, for reasons which have to do 
with heating, cleaning and use by its occupants. 

Preference as between single and double rooms was pro- 
visionally disposed of by providing for both, the relative 
number of each to be determined by local conditions. 

The separation of wings from the central mass by a link- 
age of variable length served to reduce fire risks and make 
possible changes between the elevations of floors in wings 
and central mass, and the turning of the wings at angles so 
as to conform more readily to conditions of grade. 


KITCHENS AND DINING HALLS 


FROM the outset it was reasonably certain that the number 
of workers requiring dormitory shelter in various plants 
would not, when arranged in numerical order, form a 
smooth curve. Experience in army camps could not be ap- 
plied to dormitory dining halls serving industry: the Army 
training camps presented a set pattern. 

Obviously it was out of the question to provide designs 
for dining halls which would fit every situation. Besides, 
no situation could be treated as stable through time. 

The problem in design, therefore, was to develop a mini- 
mum number of plans of kitchens and dining halls which 
would serve the widest possible range as to numbers of 
workers without resulting in so small a load as to render 
them uneconomic, or so large as to result in intolerable 
periods of waiting in line at the service counters. 


RECREATION FACILITIES 


FaciLities for other than sleeping and eating needed in 
dormitory groups will differ as between those located in or 
near communities of such size as to offer opportunities for 
recreation and those so located that they are really isolated. 
These needed recreation facilities will differ somewhat as 
between North and South, East and West; they will also 
differ as between one World War and another. The need 
for these ‘‘other facilities,” whatever they may be, will be 
found to be much the same in all cases. 

From this we should not make the assumption that 
‘need”” may be defined by edict: what is deemed ‘‘neces- 
sary’ at any time is likely to be derived from the general 
standard of living through the years immediately preceding. 

For men and women of today, living in a more or less 
isolated dormitory group, the last motion picture out of 
Hollywood is rated, as a matter of course, a necessity; it 
was not that way twenty-five years ago. And a place other 
than a ‘room of one’s own,” where one may chat with 
friends or read or play games, is a necessity for those who 
work in the industries as well as those who do not. In other 
words, the writing of a program to cover what should be 
dded to dormitory groups outside the individual rooms 
ind dining halls was a matter of striking a balance in the 
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Plan of infirmary 





Plan of maintenance and management building 


field of near imponderables, between what all workers will 
deem they must have by way of recreation and how much 
less they will accept with good grace by reason of the 
pressing urgencies to conserve materials for military use. 

To distribute these recreation facilities according to the 
needs of groups ranging from two hundred to two, five, 
seven, ten thousand, as might be the case, was no simple 
matter. Obviously, large groups would support a full- 
fledged structure for motion pictures, which if built with 2 
flat floor would also serve upon occasion for basketball, a 
lecture, or for the kind of entertainment provided in Army 
camps. Smaller groups would support a soda fountain—a 
canteen where life would seem more nearly normal. There 
would be need for meeting rooms, for a grouping of men 
or women gives rise to the need for space where lectures 
and instruction may be arranged. 


SITE PLAN 


IN PREPARING to set up diagrammatic site plans it seemed 
futile to propose, as has been suggested, that a site plan 
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should first be made which could, after the removal of dur- 
ation dormitory projects, be used as the site plan for a com- 
munity of houses. Such a procedure would develop no end 
of problems, such as providing roads, curbs, gutters, utili- 
ties, etc., of a durable nature, requiring vast quantities of 
materials not needed to serve dormitory projects. 

The strategy to be employed seemed obvious: select sites 
relatively near the plant to be served and use them for dur- 
ation dormitories without consideration of matters irrel- 
evant to what it is now imperative to do. 

Obviously, with buildings of the area of dining halls, 
recreation or community centers and dormitory units, a 
fairly level site would best serve. For grades up to ap- 
proximately five per cent, the basic H type of dormitory 
unit for 200 could be readily adjusted to contours. For 
steeper sites the two-wing type for 100 would best serve. 

The several diagrammatic site plans were made to illus- 
trate a number of points which might be overlooked if not 
referred to. In a small group of up to 800 or 1,000 units, 
dining hall and community center should be placed upon 
the periphery of the group and on the way to and from the 
plant. With this disposition of the larger structures, a po 
tential if not a real source of noise would be farthest from 
the sleeping rooms of the dormitory units. 

But in the dormitory unit with one wing arranged at an 
angle of 45 degrees to either axis of the plan a most inter 
esting thing develops when the 45 degree wing is so lo- 
cated that it points outward from the plan. Of the 16 rows 
of rooms in the four wings, only four rows face toward the 











None of 
these 12 rows of rooms are parallel. This means that three- 


center of the plan while 12 rows face outward. 


quarters of all rooms face other than toward the center and 
that noise emanating from three-quarters of all rooms will 
not be reflected back into the row of rooms from which 
noise emanated. 

And when it is recalled that sound diminishes with the 
square of the distance traveled, and that the windows in 
Opposite rows of rooms range from 50 to more than 100 ft. 
apart, and three-quarters of all rooms are on the periphery 
of the project, it will be seen that dining, recreation and 
other facilities may advantageously be located centrally in 
respect to all dormitory units, with consequent high con- 
centration of utilities without congesting structures. 

Another point should be noted in respect to the diagram- 
matic plans: the peculiar way in which the dormitory units 
with the one 45-degree wing may be interlocked, yet pre- 
serve ample distance between wings, developing a density 
that differs little from the basic type plan. 

Obviously, difficulties will be encountered in adjusting 
large structures to sites of irregular contours. These are 

duration’ dormitories, and it would be pointless to select 
the least undesirable site as has so often been the case with 
housing projects. But the flexibility, vertical and horizon- 
tal, of the wings, adds greatly to the adjustment of struc- 
tures to sites of varying contour. 

On sites approximating a tilting plane, revolving the 
wings through a small angle enables us to take advantage of 
the slope to provide drainage with a minimum of grading. 
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Diagrammatic plan and section show- 
ing the warm air heating system de- 
vised to conserve metals and critical 
materials 





a two-story dormitory indicating the arrange- 
ment of supply ducts and return plan. The 
dotted lines indicate the return which uses the 
stud space instead of a duct, thus saving mate- 
rial. Both the supply and return grilles are of 
the simplest effective character and are shown 
in detail in the diagram below. The traverse 
molding for the blackout curtain is mounted 
on the inside of the window head as shown 
in the diagram above. A typical wall section 
showing the simple construction and the insu- 
lation is shown on the right 
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Dedicated to 


‘THE SERVICE OF THE COUNTRY’ 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Holabird & Root, Architects © McKim, Mead & White, Consulting Architects 


| th 


P ARAMOUNT in the development of a realistic program for the ‘‘de- 
sign for democracy” is the training of scientists, engineers and skilled 1e- 
searchers to analyze problems and chart workable courses. In wartime, 
the need for such skills becomes acutely urgent. Hence the recent dedi- 
cation of this great new Technological Institute at Northwestern's Evans- 
ton campus assumes unusual importance. Originally planned for the 
use of approximately 800 engineering students, and a somewhat larger 
number in the combined departments of physics and chemistry, it is 
already serving some 2,500 persons—due to the demands of war; and 
this figure is expected to soar to 3,500 by fall. Many of the Institute’s 
superb laboratories have been turned over for important government 
research, and among the emergency units are training courses specially 
aimed at war industries, a navy school, a pilot school and courses to assist 
the signal corps. Within the walls of this vast educational structure are 
350 rooms and more than 10 acres of floor space. Made possible by a 


kak Sal Ll 








= gift of nearly $7,000,000 from Walter P. Murphy, inventor and manu- 
S facturer of railroad supplies, the building itself cost $4,920,000; the 
a equipment, an additional $1,350,000. 

3 * From an address by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, War Production Board, at 


ledication ceremonies, June, 1942. 
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THE basic scheme—which effectively keeps the immense building 
from appearing gargantuan—is in the form of two letter E’s ar- 
ranged back to back and joined by a central structure. Each of the 
six wings in all of its floors is occupied by a single department—civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, chemis- 
try, physics and chemical engineering. Including the basement floor, 
(well daylighted by moat-like grading of the terrain) each of the 
wings is three stories in height. The four-story central portion of the 
building contains the main auditorium, lecture theaters, library, stu 
dent lounge and offices. Arrangement of certain of the class and 
lecture rooms at the angles where wings and central structure join 
allows joint use by different departments. See second floor plan 4 
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INTEGRATION 


critical eye seeking advanced 
techniques that integrate the 
farious elements of a structure 
unified whole, the Institute 
ng is of very special interest 
larly on the interior. In many 
s, structure serves also as sur- 
ish (ceilings, for the most part, 
the painted undersides of flat 
operational systems do more 
serve their function from con- 
vantage points—lighting and 
ting elements not only light 
itilate, but become room decor- 


Each element, in short, is part 


1 dependent on the other; 

purely functional or purely 
ive, each is incorporated frank- 
without apology, and the re- 
rooms gain a vital, synthesized 
which is noteworthy. 
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LIBRARY. Acoustical ceilings; fluorescent light, flush mounted 





CONFERENCE ROOM finished in oak 
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STRUCTURE 


THROUGHOUT the building, floors and 
roofs are of flat-slab reinforced con 
crete construction carried by rein 
forced concrete beams and load-bear 
ing masonry walls. The reinforced 
concrete interior columns are support 
ed on reinforced concrete spread foun 
dations. In special areas, as under the 
1,000,000-Ib. testing machine (sec 
page 42), the foundations rest on 
wood piling driven into 65 ft. of clay 
In general, beams and columns ar 
concealed within hollow _ partition 
walls, which occur mainly on the sides 
of the communicating corridors. In 
these partitions and also in space over 
suspended plaster corridor ceilings 
space is provided for the running of 
ducts, pipes and other equipment. 
Steel beams were used for roof con 
struction in the high-voltage labora 
tory, and structural steel is also used 
over all lecture theaters and reading 
rooms. Exterior walls are of Lannon 
stone, with Indiana limestone trim. 
The roof is of 20-year bonded bitum- 
inous gravel - coated coverings laid 
above 1 in. of insulating material. 
Windows are solid section steel sash 
set in lead-coated steel sub-frames; 
spandrels are lead-coated cast iron. 


SURFACING MATERIALS 


IN most areas, floors are cement-fin- 
ish floated on slab and surfaced with 
asphalt tile. The main lobby floor is 
greenstone. Terrazzo is used in secon- 
dary corridors. Except where suspend- 
ed plaster ceilings are employed, as in 
corridors and certain of the larger 
rooms, ceilings consist, simply of the 
flat slab which is smoothed without 
plaster, painted and stippled. 

Main stairways (reinforced con- 
crete) are finished in precast terrazzo 
risers and treads, with non-slip nos- 
ings. Secondary stairs are finished 
with asphalt tile with bronze nosings. 
Walls of corridors are washable vitri- 
fied brick, except in the main lobby 
where travertine, travertine marble 
and wood wainscoting are used. 

The decorative sculptures—both ex- 
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rerior and interior—depict man s phy- 
sical environment and his progress in 
mastering it; Edgar Miller, sculptor 


LECTURE THEATRES 


The main auditorium (shown below) 
seats 774 persons. The wainscot is of 
oak; the balcony rail, painted metal. 
Notice the integration of light, venti- 
lation and decoration. At right is the 
fanshaped lecture room for the phy- 
sics department on the second floor. 
Walls and ceilings are acoustically 
treated. The room is windowless and 
has a wainscot of white oak paneling. 
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TRANSVERSE-UNIVERSAL TESTING MACHINE 


COMBINED ELEVATION AND SECTION 


ORGANIZATION of the building is such that each of 
the six main departments occupies one of the wings, 
plus other space gained from the central block. The 
central mass is mainly given over to lecture rooms, 
lounges and offices which are used jointly by several 
departments. In all there are eight lecture halls. The 
largest (shown in section) seats 774; two rooms have 
seats for 285; two smaller lecture rooms have 120 
seats each; a special fan-shaped room (see photo 
page 41) has space for 202, and two adjoining 
rooms (see second-floor plan detail) seat 52 each. 
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LABORATORIES 


Most impressive among the Institute's 
facilities are its numerous, highly spe 
cialized laboratories—several of which 
the government is now using to speed 
the successful prosecution of the war. 
There is an artificial river for testing 
ship models and wave action. A 1, 





000,000-Ib. transverse-universal _ test 
ing machine stands two and a half 
stories high (photo at left); this ma 
chine will take materials up to 18 ft 
in height for tests in either tension or 
compression. Transverse loads up to 
a million Ibs. can be applied on gird 
ers or rigid frames up to 55 ft. wide 
and 18 ft. high. Another machine 

a hydraulic press—can exert a pulver 


‘gO 
3 


izing pressure of 5,000,000 Ibs. for 
testing the effects of strain on build = 
ing materials 

In a room large enough to house an 
automobile, temperatures may be driv- 
en to 75 degrees below zero. Another 
cold room which could contain a com- 
plete small house is used for precise 
study of problems connected with 
residential heating and air condition 
ing. There is a room where it always 
rains; another where lightning crashes 
on order, etc. etc. 

There is the quietest room in the 
world, which absorbs 98 per cent of 
all sound and which is_ observed 
through windows, lest the researcher's 
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UTILITIES 


THE Institute receives steam from the 
main University power house; each 
wing has a heat exchanger, which 
transfers the heat from the steam to 
heat water, which in turn ts circulated 
through radiators of the fin type. 
Twelve fresh-air supply fans deliver 
approximately 300,000 cu. ft. of air a 
minute into 6 miles of ventilating sys 
tem; 40 exhaust fans remove contam 
inated air. In general, fluorescent 
lighting is employed in all classrooms 
and laboratories. In corridors and 
large lecture rooms,  direct-fixture 


and /or indirect lighting is used. 
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A NEW BULWARK OF FREE SPEECH 


THE ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES BUILDING, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Anthony Lord, Architect 


DUAL SIGNIFICANCE surrounds publication of 
this recently completed newspaper plant. 
m Primarily it is an advanced type of structure 
THEASHEVITTE CITIZ) oo 7 specifically designed to promote efficient news- 
. oo paper production; for that reason, it merits 
S/N SIA IRATE . 7" careful study by any architect concerned with 
VW N the planning of such a building either now or 
in the future. In a symbolic—and timely— 
sense, however, it is considerably more: it 
stands as a concrete architectural expression 
of the first-mentioned of the Four Freedoms 
—Freedom of Speech—which this country is 
now at war to defend and maintain. The 
plant produces morning and evening papers 
and a combined Sunday issue. It also op- 
erates its own radio broadcasting station, lo- 
cated on the top floor of the building. 
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TIMES NEWS 
ROOM 













MAIN ENTRANCE. Advertising department counter at right f 
, 
f 
PRC a PLAN HIGHLIGHTS 
ir FINISHO oe } 
=. ADVERTISING department—chief revenue source—located 
f ts te f just inside front entrance; accessible to public; allows per s 
Se se sonnel to come and go with least waste motion. I 
SECOND FLOOR Interrelated functions of reporters, editorial writers f 
photograph and teletype rooms are organized together g 
on the second floor, and are also desirably near the com- ( 
ore Tr. Fas posing and engraving rooms. Ml 
Y ore Executive offices, which must be accessible to the public t! 
po but protected against undue interruption, are located either 0 
‘ c 
side of the main entrance. f 
a 
. 
° a * + 
\ ’ ~~ | NEWS BOYS & 
\ 1] : RCULATION 
Yu ft L as , 
b be ‘ 
— =a a. i : 
FIRST FLOOR 
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PAPER 2 
STORAGE i 
4 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES at one side of main entrance 5 B 
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Papers for local carriers go out one 
end of the mailing room and those for 
mails and long distance go out the op- 
posite end, via a loading platform. 

On the top floor, the radio station 
is isolated from the rest of the build 
ing on its own columns, completely 
separating it from building noise and 
vibration. Studios are so arranged 
that three of them are visible from the 
control room. 


STRUCTURE 


THE BUILDING is of reinforced con 
crete, with interior partitions of hol 
low tile, steel stud and—in the radio 
station—cinder block. Floors in the 
business areas are surfaced with as 
phalt tile or rubber tile; in the indus 
trial part, with wood block; in heavy 
duty areas with special heavy duty 
flooring. Exterior stone trim is of 
limestone, with a black serpentine 
base. Sash and frames are of steel. 
Coordinated heating and ventilating 
systems control five areas of the build 
ing: the principal offices on the first 
floor; news, editorial and photo 
graphic rooms on the second floor; the 
composing room; offices and account 
ing department on the third floor and 
the radio studios. Of these systems, 
only that serving the studios includes 


refrigeration for summer cooling 





REAR VIEW. Advantage was taken of the site slope to the rear for simplifying the 
handling of stores of newsprint and ink, a very considerable item. From the truck-bed- 
high loading platform near the rear of the building, paper goes to the basement on an 
electrically operated paper drop. Thereafter it is handled horizontally on dollies running 
on trackage sunk below basement level (see basement floor plan) either to storage room 
or reel room from which the press is serviced. Space is provided for a month’s supply 
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ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Because the question of what the profession is 
doing now, has been doing and will be doing has 
been subject to so much conjecture and offhand 
comment, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD presents 
this direct factual study and turns up some unex- 
pected trends of unusually timely interest. 


“So Jim got his commission after all, and Tom has gone 
with that prefabrication outfit, and Dick and Harry are 
working on site plans for defense housing—what’s going 
to happen to the profession ?” 

Talk like this has been rampant and snap judgments 
have led to some far-fetched conclusions. The architects 
and engineers of this country have been and are adapt- 
ing themselves to do their share in the war effort. First 
SPAB and then the “‘stop-order’”” made the change over to 
war work sudden, necessary and difficult. The nature and 
extent of these changes and the current trend of both 
contemplated changes and current architectural thinking 
are the subject of this factual report on architects’ work 
in wartime. It throws a spotlight on the future of the 
planners and designers of buildings. 

The future is not as black as it has been painted by 
pessimists. At any rate, architects themselves are fairly 
confident about what the future holds for them. The 
RECORD now speaks positively, for it has just question- 
naired a sizeable proportion of the country’s architects 
and engineers on several most important questions about 
their present activities and future plans. 

It would not be correct to say they are altogether happy 
about the situation, and that is natural. They realize that 
they are in the same boat as hundreds of other business 
and professional men who have been forced by war to 
change their activity, to adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions and to carry on in new roles. And they list many 
things about which “something must be done.’ But 
they are strongly of the opinion that the private practice 
of architecture is their spot for the future, and that they 
will be ready for it. 

The survey clearly indicates, as might be expected, that 
a goodly number of architects and engineers have useful 
places in the war effort, in active service and in construc- 
tion for speeding production. Most are still using their 
architectural training and ability. Indeed, more than half 
of the architects reporting are planning buildings to be 
completed when present restrictive regulations are lifted. 

It is plain also that there will be more changes of status 
among those who have not yet been absorbed by the war 
work. But perhaps the most significant fact uncovered 
by the survey is that 94 per cent signified their intention 
to practice architecture after the war is over. The practice 
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of architecture, according to results of the survey, 
will probably see some significant and strengthening de- 
velopments; a great many architects expressed their inten- 
tion of adding new services, broadening their activities, 
changing their techniques with regard to securing and do- 
ing business, and so integrating their offices as to offer 
more complete and efficient services. They listed many 
steps that should be taken to protect the business of ar- 
chitectural practice and also to increase its effectiveness in 
the times that lie ahead, and they did not hesitate to direct 
some of the criticism toward themselves. Nevertheless, an 
almost negligible proportion of architects have been dis- 
couraged to the point of contemplating some other business 
in the future. 

A field already questionnaired to death indicated a 
lively interest in the professional changes of the times in 
a response of 15 per cent of a total 3,600 mailed blanks. 
The states covered by the survey included California, Ohio, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York and Texas. Many of the 
more than 500 who responded wrote at considerable length 
of their plans and activities. 

The first question sought factual data on what has al- 
ready happened 





1. My present work is that of................... 


ANSWER: Architects 410 Engineers 48 
Miscellaneous 17 


In private practice 65% 
With government agencies 16% 
With corporations 14% 
With armed forces 5% 


The fact that stands out is that an overwhelming ma- 
jority are still in architectural work. One figure that is 
probably imaccurate is that only 5 per cent are in the 
armed forces, for it is probable that the questionnaire 
forms did not actually reach all of the men in active 
military service, due to changes of address. And many 
in uniform were probably kept too busy to reply. 
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Results ot the second question show the extent of 


changes in the past year. Whereas practically all are do- 
ing architectural work, almost exactly 25 per cent have 
seen some change in professional] occupation or employ- 
ment. Of the approximately 500 tabulated returns, 135 
expect to make a change. 





2. My work a year ago was................... 


ANSWER: Same 298 Changed 100 


Changes still contemplated were the subject of the next 
inquiry, and results show that roughly an additional 27 


per cent of those still in their old work expect to change 
in the near future: 





3. If you contemplate a change of work in the 
near future what will it probably be? 


ANSWER: To armed forces 56 
Private firms 18 
Government agencies 38 
Other business 23 


Perhaps most interesting of all of the detailed figures 
were those on postwar planning. A surprising number of 
architects—more than half—are actually working on plans 
for buildings to be erected after the war! 
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4. Have you planned, or are you now planning, 
buildings to be erected after the war? 


ANSWER: Yes 242 No 229 


The data on the types of buildings on the boards for 
post-war completion run the whole gamut of construc- 
tion. So many different types of buildings were mentioned 
that classification is virtually impossible. However, a few 
principal ones were outstanding, including: 


Apartments ......... 11 Complete planned com- 
Residential buildings.. 53 munities .......... 4 
CE 5 64s nee wes 1g Public buildings ..... 9 
OE se cecesraeen 35 Airports and airport 
POOIEE gn nese 22 ee oo : 
ae . Snshitatiems ......... 6 
Industrial buildings .. 24 Low-cost housing .... 5 
Commercial buildings. 11 prefabricated housing. 4 
IDOE. te Sin tonees 7 Mo bale cs Se Rete 2 


If anybody thinks architects are downhearted they can 
pretty definitely decide that architects feel confident about 
the long pull and their own futures. This is clearly 
shown in the vote on question 5: 





5. Do you expect to return to practice in the post- 
war period? 


ANSWER. Yes 374 No 25 


Many of the responders left this question blank, and it 
is anybody’s guess as to whether they were too intent on 
war work to make plans ahead, or feel that it is too early 
to make specific plans. The next part of the question 
was: 


In what capacity? 


ANSWER: Architects 323. Engineers 22 
Other business 15 


Of the 15 who expect to change to another line of 
work, the only outstanding change that came up in the 
answers was “government service.’ One man thought 
farming was the thing for him, and another decided to 
give it up and just retire. All of the others elected some 
other type of future in the building industry, mostly in 
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the development of new fields such as plastics or pre- 
fabricated structures, and such. One man saw his future 
in the movies, but he didn’t say whether in front of or 
behind the camera. 

The way the architects unburdened themselves along 
the lines of changes they contemplate in their own meth- 
ods of doing business, and in things that might be done 
for the benefit of the profession generally, showed the 
tremendous interest in these topics and the extensive plan- 
ning that has already been done. The message is clear that 
the rapid changes brought about by the war emergency 
have focussed an intensive concentration on some profes- 
sional trends that were already in evidence, as well as on 
those that grow out of the war. 

Many architects wrote at considerable length and 
some with unmistakable feeling. Many of the answers 
would have a definitely familiar ring if it were not for 
the new note of urgency. 


6. What changes, if any, in your mode of doing 
business, do you feel you may make in regard 
to such things as: added services or increased 
integration (such as full engineering, furnishings, 
landscape, etc.), fee changes, technique of getting 
business, public relations, etc.? 


ANSWER: No change 73 
Added services 107 
Increased integration 97 
Fee changes 67 
Technique of getting business 27 
More public relations 36 
Increased civic activities 15 
All depends on conditions 56 





The merest glance at these figures reveals that while 
business-getting methods are as usual engrossing the at- 
tention of architects, they are thinking first of making 
their services as valuable as possible. The fact that “added 
services’ and “increased integration” lead the list of votes 
speaks for itself in this regard. As a matter of fact, of 
those who voted ‘‘no change’’ a great many noted the 
fact that they had already arranged their offices for com- 
plete design services. So the integration of the various 
elements of the design picture stands out as an important 
trend of the times that bids fair to continue in the ex- 
pected postwar building boom. 

Perhaps a straw in the wind is the 15 votes for “‘in- 
creased civic activities.” From this vote and from remarks 
written on the forms, it is apparent that the hand of 
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the government in building matters is expected to con- 
tinue to be important and that architects are beginning 
to sharpen their wits on such topics for the future as city 
and regional planning. 

The “What To Do About It Department” holds a 
wide variety of heartfelt comments. Everybody had rather 
positive ideas about cooperative efforts in behalf of the 
profession. Taken together, the answers would make a 
very interesting and lively book, but the book would still 
leave plenty of room for debate, for a great many of the 
opinions expressed were direct opposites. It is impossible 
to do more here than classify them by subjects to show 
the relative importance of various well-known desires of 
the profession. But it must be remembered that within 
certain of these classifications, part of the votes are fo 
and part against the activity suggested. The matter of 
government recognition is outstanding in this regard. 
Some said work for the favor of the government and others 


said keep government out of the construction business. 





7. What specific things do you feel the AIA or 
other organization can do now to put the pro- 
fession on a sounder basis for postwar work? 
ANSWER: 

AIA increase activity looking toward— 


Government recognition 31 
Public recognition via public relations 103 
Legislation to protect profession 23 


Legislation for uniform building codes 8 
AIA increase activity looking toward— 


Postwar program for profession 48 
Unification of profession 87 
Plan to meet competition, etc.: 
Legislation ll 
Integration and better service 51 
Better education of profession 46 
Revision and standarization of fees 21 
Closer integration of industry 31 
End of government control 23 


As for the AIA, the questionnaire answers could very 
well start a staggering program of activities. Or, to put 
it another way, the general membership is much more 
anxious for action on the familiar activities of the past. By 
the same token, anyone reading the questionnaires is bound 
to be struck by the fact that the feeling ‘Let George 
do it’’ is still much in evidence. Perhaps the results of 
this part of the survey could be summarized: there is a 
newly urgent need for cooperative professional activity, 
and an even more pronounced need for active participa 
tion by every member of the organization. 
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Little Traverse Hospital, Petosky, Mich. Skidmore & Owings, Architect 





HOSPITALS IN TIME OF WAR 


S. ARCITIES of materials as a direct result of our unprece- 
dented production for war are, of course, accelerating sub- 
stantial changes in the technique of hospital construction 
and equipment. But other forces not directly traceable 
to the war effort are having an increasingly important ef- 
fect on the organization and operation as well as the 
physical plant of American hospitals. Even the briefest 
analysis of them points to the conclusion that the day of 
the huge, vastly complicated metropolitan medical center 
is waning; and, conversely, that the day of the small hos- 
pital—ranging in capacity from 10 to 100 beds—is rap- 
lly coming into its own as a local or fegional Aealth 
enter, Offering to an ever-widening clientele a general, 
but technically restricted hospitalization service. 

This trend in hospital development started long before 
Pearl Harbor and has little, if anything, to do with the 
tact that today materials are not available for any sort of 
large, all-facility medical center. Reasons for the trend 
ire too numerous to document here. But among the fore- 
most is the lack of “‘gift-financing’’—not easily available 
‘or several past years and today practically non-existent as 
ne result of various inhibitory taxes or financial restric- 
ons. Private hospitals must now be self-supporting; and 


even the most conservative of hospital boards are glad to 
consider service innovations of any character if they prom- 
ise help in keeping the significant figures on the black 
side of the ledger. 

Of equal or even greater importance is the growth of 
3 cents-a-day” hospitalization plans and various “health 
insurance” programs, coupled with the increasing ‘‘sociali- 
zation” of the medical profession. However much these 
movements may be subject to critical argument from a 
professional viewpoint, the fact remains that they have 
served to ‘‘popularize’’ the hospital and to bring the de- 
mand for its services within the financial scope of a grow- 
ing number of people. 

Linked with the current limitations due to the war, these 
trends present hospital designers with a technical prob- 
lem that has no peer. The solution to it is not in the rule- 
book; and most precedent is useless as a guide. The tech- 
nical challenge is to organize space for operation with 
minimum personnel; to provide the utmost in “minimum 
service’ for the: man-in-the-street; to stress strictest econ- 
omy in operation and maintenance; and to use a super-in- 
genuity in substituting the few materials that still are plen- 
tiful for those which have been swallowed up by war. 


... BUILDING TYPES STUDY NO. 68 


PREPARED FOR ARCHITECTURAL RECORD BY ROGER WADE SHERMAN, AIA 
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“SAVE, SIMPLIFY, AND SUBSTITUTE....” 


Material restrictions make structural innovation the order of the day 


. . . And ingenuity is creating new hospital standards for the future 


HosPITAL construction today is com- 
pletely ruled by war! 

Read that statement again and un- 
derline it mentally. For it sums up, 
briefly and bluntly, the situation now 
faced by hospital trustees, administra- 
tors and operating personnel, by archi- 
tects, engineers and artisans who build 
hospitals and by the ailing public that 
uses them. In many respects it is a 
dark one. But it has its encouraging 
highlights. And as with any adversity, 
there exist hidden values in this one 
that may well produce under-the-sur- 
face developments of future impor- 
tance. 

War domination of the hospital 
field does not mean that no hospitals 
will be built for civilian use. But it 
does mean that all such construction 
whether for a new building or for im- 
proving the facilities of an existing 
one—must be proved indispensable to 
some direct war effort. Thus, huge 
and elaborate ‘memorial’ structures 
will remain as architectural dreams for 
the duration of the war. But in con- 
gested areas where the tools of war 
are being forged, the needs of an in- 
creased population will be met by 
new, small, quite often temporary, and 
always strictly utilitarian hospital 
units, just adequate to maintain stand- 
ards of health and safety. 

Such hospitals will inevitably be 
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staffed with a minimum personnel, for 
the war is rapidly draining all com- 
munities of both doctors and nurses. 
Also, it can safely be assumed that the 
capacity of each will constantly be 
taxed, for none will be built unless a 
pressing need is abundantly evident. 
Hence, a double premium is placed on 
planning for the highest degree of 
space-and-time-saving efhciency in op- 
eration to ease the administrative bur- 
den and to promote maximum over-all 
economy in maintenance. 

According to such authoritative 
sources as the States Relations Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, these “temporary, war-emer- 
gency hospitals can even now be re- 
garded as important experimental 
parts of a newly evolving system of 
hospital organization. 

Planned on a national and regional 
basis, this system recognizes the need 
for widening the availability of gener- 
alized hospitalization service on the 
one hand and for intensively cultivat- 
ing narrow fields of specialization on 
the other. It takes into account the 
manifold technical implications of 
preventive, as well as curative, medical 
measures and therefore embraces the 
field of public health nursing and 
medical clinic service. 


Thus, at one end of this hospital- 


service integration are the types of 
neighborhood and community Public 
Health Centers which were fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in last month's 
RECORD, That is the personal end. At 
the other end—the impersonal—stand 
our great metropolitan and university 
medical centers as the homes of medi- 
cal research, specialized treatment of 
all sorts and the seats of medical pol- 
icy, supervision and coordinating di- 
rection for a series of wide-spread 
“medical regions.” 

Between these extremes lie two 
other types of general-service hospi- 
tals. One constitutes the medical 
headquarters for a sub-region—in a 
county seat, perhaps, or in a town 
that is the natural center of a greater, 
but less populous area. This type of 
hospital may range in size from 100 to 
500 beds, according to regional cir- 
cumstances, and will embody many fa- 
cilities for a wide variety of medical 
specialization. The other type is the 
link between these and the Public 
Health Centers. It is the small com- 
munity hospital ranging in size from 
10 to 100 beds and offering, as inex- 
pensively as possible, routine surgical, 
medical and maternity treatment and 
care. To the extent that such units 
will contain relatively few facilities 
for research or specialization, they 
might be called ‘restricted service” 
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hospitals. But they will be planned 
and equipped for a wide number of 
medical emergencies. 

This last is the type of hospital that 
will be built today. The war has 
ended construction of others. But one 
of the values hidden in this situation 
is the fact that hospital authorities, in 
adapting medical service facilities to 
the pattern of organization just out- 
lined, are reexamining technical stand- 
ards for small hospitals. Their study 
is by no means complete. But prog- 
ress to date suggests that simplification 
and innovation are the order of the 
day. Therefore still another hidden 
value is the current opportunity to de- 
velop new types of community hospi- 
tals that will be less costly to construct 
and maintain and more generally effi 
cient in economical operation. 


Construction and equipment—now. Re- 


alization of that Opportunity in any 
sort of fullness must probably wait 
until the end of the war—or at least 
until materials and products for con- 
struction become generally available 
again. For war controls such things; 
and although it would be pleasant to 
report that this sector of a complicated 
technical situation was improving, it 
would be grossly inaccurate to do so. 

Actually, the reverse is true, if one 
is to accept results of recent interviews 
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EQUIPMENT for operat- 
ing rooms, nurses’ work 
rooms and various types 
of utility rooms is, of 
course, a vitally neces- 
sary part of each com- 
munity hospital. Super- 
luxury gadgets will be 
increasingly scarce, but 
sturdy, serviceable units 
are available in sufficient 
quantity to fill needs of 
all projects the construc- 
tion of which may be 
justied by their contribu- 
tion to some phase of the 
war production effort. 


ABOVE is the operating 
room of the Swedish 
Hospital addition in Se- 
attle, Wash., Smith, Car- 
roll, Johanson, architects; 
and below it is a view of 
the adjoining nurses’ 
work room. Except for 
metal counters in the lat- 
ter, the finish of these 
rooms suggests one type 
of construction to con- 
serve critical materials. 


BELOW are work areas 
that typify equipment in 
the Baroness’ Erlanger 
Hospital in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Schmidt, Garden 
& Erikson, architects. 
From left to right they 
are: scrub-up in an oper- 
ating suite, large utility 
room, examination and 
treatment room and a 
portion of a_ typical 
nurses’ work room. In the 
latter, note how well the 
simple, strong wooden 
furniture meets require- 
ments in place of more 
elaborate and expensive 
equipment 
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Public 


with officials of the U. S. 
Health Service, representatives of the 
Federal Works Agency and responsi- 
ble members of the War Production 
Board. 

As early as last May a statement 1s- 
sued by FWA said, in part, “ (hospi- 
tal) Buildings must be constructed of 
masonry, lumber or other non-metal- 
lic materials. Two-story buildings may 
be permitted where one-story build- 
ings are not feasible. The construc- 
tion of buildings shall conform to the 
critical construction list. Elevators and 
dumb waiters shall be limited to hand- 
operated facilities. Call bells and 
other signal systems must be reduced 
to an absolute minimum.” The list of 
critical construction items released 
with that statement contained some 
125 materials and products—from 
structural steel to burlap for curing 
concrete 
ated as far as practicable from con- 
struction projects.” 

That was barely three months ago. 


“which should be elimin- 
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Today most of those items are vastly 
more critical than they were then; 
and even construction lumber has be- 
come precious enough as a direct com 
modity of war to merit a restriction 
order, which at this writing has been 
twice extended! 

This is not written to paint the sit 
uation blacker than it really is, but to 
emphasize the truth of the sentence 
which opens this report: Hospital con- 
struction today is completely ruled by 
war. Today the rule of war is, first, 
prime necessity; and second, expe- 
diency harnessed to technical in- 
genuity of the highest order. 

The type of hospitals that can be 
built where needed is typified by 
projects that the Navy's Bureau of 
Yards and Docks has developed and 
by plans suggested for 50- and 100- 
bed hospitals by the States Relations 
Division of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. All of these are admittedly 
temporary buildings planned as near- 
ly as possible in accordance with long 





FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT IN THE KITCHEN 
OF A 25-BED HOSPITAL 


Planned by Armstrong, Furst G Tilton 
and Edward H. Fairbank, associated ar 
chitects, the Del Nor Hospital at St 
Charles, Ill., has been characterized as 
‘excellently arranged with the lib 
eral medical service area well arranged 
and grouped together as it should be”’ by 
Carl A. Erikson, hospital specialist and 
Chicago _ architect Particularly note- 
worthy is the location and layout of 
the kitchen illustrated above. Small one- 
story hospitals do not require serving 
pantries, but kitchen equipment must be 
adequate to meet special diet require- 
ments while filling routine needs of both 
patients and staff. This kitchen might 
serve as a model of well-organized space 


established custom But the design 
projected by Markus & Nocka (see 
pages 56 to 58) contemplates a 
permanent type of construction and 
relies on ingenious space adjustments 
structural and 
equipment elements to effect the re 


quired conservation of critical mate 


and integration of 


rials. 


These contrasting projects might 


well define the limits of wartime hos 
pital building. From a study of them 
a few generalities can be deduced a: 
a guide to design. 


Layout: The preferred plan is for 
single-story building wherein convenienc 
and a certain economy of operation ar 
sacrificed to structural expedience Sub 
surface construction is eliminated except 
where _ utility absolutely 
necessary 


basements are 


Structural systems: Though Navy proj 
ects are designed for wood, best choic 
for a specific project would be the materia 
Complete fir 
protection is regarded as desirable but no 
of prime importance in a one-story struc 


indigenous to the locality. 
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Rheumatic Fever Sanatorium at Sharon, 





. Ma Leland G Larson, architects 
2 Though a special hospital for children, 
the design suggests a simple type f 
emergency construction that might be 
idapted to wide variety of requirements 
Porches can be converted into cubicles 
by use of semi-glazed partitions 
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AIR-CONDITIONED NURSERY 
IN SEATTLE HOSPITAL 


This part of the addition to the Swedish 
Hospital in Seattle, Wash., Smith, Car- 
roll, Johanson, architects, is notable for 
the complete segregation of infant pa- 
tients from visitors. Note how bedrooms 
are grouped about a central utility room. 
The scheme might not be practical today 
due to the scarcity of suitable air con- 
ditioning equipment. But the layout indi- 
cates an admirable solution to a large- 
hospital problem elements of which 
might be adapted to smaller projects 
Above, left, is a typical bedroom; at left 
is a cubicle in the examining room; and 
above, viewing cases toward cart room 
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CONSTRUCTION SIMPLIFIED IN 
THE “PARALLEL SERVICE PLAN” 


Research by Markus G 
Nocka, architects and engi- 
neers of Boston, Mass., has 
produced an ingenious inte- 
gration of hospital planning, 
construction, equipment 


OspjeECT OF the Parallel Service Plan 
is to simplify and improve hospital 
construction, imcrease operating etn- 
ciency, and, if possible, to reduce cost. 
The basis of the scheme is illus- 
trated in the two plans below. Here 
and in following drawings relating to 
construction and equipment—require 
ments of a hospital representing con 
ventional good practice have been ad- 
justed according to the new scheme. 
Essentially, the Parallel Service Plan 
employs enclosing wall space only for 
those rooms which require outside 
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light, and locates all services in paral- 
lel areas of the interior. This produces 
a layout that is both wider and shorter 


than the conventional type. 

Obviously, this permits immediate 
In the 
beam 


simplification of construction. 
conventional layout, varying 
spans, numerous sizes and irregulari 
ties complicate the form and _ steel 
work; and the central span is too short 
both structurally and economically in 
proportion to outer spans. By employ- 
ing optimum spans in both transverse 
and longitudinal directions, the Paral- 
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lel Service layout not only unifies all 
beam, slab and column sizes, but also 
reduces the number of them. Thus, 
field construction is simplified; and in 
addition to actual savings in materials 
(see notes on structure, plumbing and 
heating) there are other advantages. 

For example, utilities are concen- 
trated in shafts at each column and 
though concealed in accordance with 
the best practice are easily accessible at 
every 


floor for maintenance’ or 


changes. All mechanical systems are 


thus zoned; and runs of pipe and wire 
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With identical hospital facil- 
ities the Parallel Service Plan 
shows the following space 
advantages: 

Conven. : Par. Serv. 
, Gross Fl. (sq.ft.) 


Jp 8,480 : 7,730 
Corridor (lin.ft.) 
180 : 118 


Expansion (emergency beds) 
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are comparatively reduced, automati- 
cally reducing the sizes required. 
Again, all transverse beams have 
been eliminated and provision for 
wind stresses and partition loads have 
been incorporated in the floor design. 
As a result, partitions can be installed 
at any transverse point and changed as 
required. ‘Ints flexibility of partition 
locations is increased by the use of a 
radiant heating system which elimin- 
ates all radiators and outside risers. 
This radiant heating system is inte- 
grated with the construction. The 
building is divided into six heating 
zones per floor; and hot air, thermo- 
statically controlled according to re 
quirements of each zone, is circulated 


through floor ducts. These are of pre- 
cast concrete and are the essential 
structural units of the floors. 

This novel integration of structure 
and equipment permits a compact plan 
without loss of essential space. As 
one result, horizontal nursing travel is 
reduced. Patients’ rooms are removed 
as far as possible from corridor noise; 
and because these rooms are not cut 
into by various furred spaces for 
plumbing closets, etc., (as in the con- 
ventional plan) they can readily accom- 
modate an additional bed if emergen- 
cies should so require—an impossibil- 
ity in the conventional plan, although 
net areas of bedrooms are identical. 


In view of current practice, the in- 


side location of service areas might be 
criticized, But the designers point out 
that good practice requires mechanical 
ventilation of service rooms even 
though windows are present; and 
point also to the inside locations of 
service areas such as kitchens, labora- 
tories, etc. in hotels, science buildings 
and windowless industrial plants. 

As to first cost, the new hospital 
layout has been estimated at about 20 
per cent less than its conventional 
counterpart, assuming the same mate- 
rials and equipment. It is reasonable 
to assume mechanical operation would 
also cost less, since the Plan has 20 
per cent less outside wall surface, 10 
per cent less gross roof area. 


* oh 





CUTAWAY BOTTOM VIEW . 


¢ 


vy 


of the floor construction. Precast, lightweight concrete 
ks are hollow to serve as ducts for the hot air radiant heating 
em. Set as shown, blocks are self-centering both ways; and 
the bottom of the slab becomes, in effect, a tile ceiling, for 
joints between blocks can be pointed and left exposed. If made 
with a cinder aggregate, the blocks would provide a sound ab- 
sorbing surface of considerable effectiveness. Use of steel is 
simple and minimum; bending eliminated except for bond hooks 
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STRUCTURE 


Conventional Parallel Service 


Columns (number) 26 : 12 
Beams (lin. ft.) 940 : 390 
: 4,260 


Walls (sq. ft.) 5,620 











CAREFUL FIGURING of spans and elimination of transverse 
beams by use of precast concrete blocks incorporating the 
one-way T-beam principle combine to produce an ingeni- 
ous, simplified structural system which should prove eco- 
nomical in field erection. Design of the blocks with pro- 
jecting V-shaped chairs makes all but the negative steel 
Joints are chambered to allow concrete to 
flow in, thereby providing a structural continuity so that 
the blocks can be figured as part of the compression mem- 
ber, thus lightening the dead load. The only wiring and 
centering necessary is for the negative steel which is wired 
to the top of the temperature steel shown in the sketch at 
left; and bending is almost entirely eliminated. Continuous 
ducts formed by the hollow floor blocks are utilized for 
distribution of heated air to form an unusual system of 
zone-controlled radiant heating. This gives radiation from 
the floor and ceiling and eliminates imbedding mechanical 
service lines in the primary structural members. 


self-centering. 
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CROSS SECTION 


Integration of space requirements, con- 
struction elements and equipment 
units should produce numerous advzn- 
tages as suggested in this sketch. Pa- 
tient space is clear of wall jogs and 
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VENTILATING 
EXHAUST = 
F 


UTILITY 
ROOM 


SECTION THROUGH FLOOR DUCTS 
AND LATERAL BEAMS = 


encumbrances; mechanical systems and 
utilities are centralized and accessible: 
elements of construction serve a dou- 
ble purpose as essential parts of the 
heat distribution system; and control 
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EQUIPMENT 


Heating is through a 


of radiating 


accomplished 
zone-controlled system 
Floors are divided into six 
sketched. In 


thermostatically 


panels. 
each zone a 


heat ex- 


zones as 
controlled 
changer is served by a riser from a 


Heated 


by forced circulation 


central plant. is supplied 


from a plenum 
chamber above furred ceiling in serv- 


ice areas. It enters the floor ducts 


through holes in the end blocks (see 
and section below) 


detail, page 57 


and is collected in a duct at the ceiling 
back 


The method can 


be drawn into the heat ex- 


changer also be used 


to provide radiant cooling 


Plumbing lines are concentrated in a 


comparatively few stacks which are all 
around interior col- 


located centrally 


umns. Since all service rooms that re- 
quire plumbing are located on the in- 
terior of the building, it is obvious 


that by use of such regularly spaced 


pipe shafts the maximum horizontal 
run for supply or waste line need 
not be more than one-half the col- 


about 10 ft. Thus, in 


pipe can be 


umn spac Ing, OF 


many instances sizes ol 


reduced and economies effected. Fur- 


thermore, short rums and access to 


shafts at every floor make for easy 


maintenance and facilitate alterations, 
justifying the desire of hospital exec 
utives for concealing all types of me 


chanical lines 
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of interior conditions can be adjusted 
within zones to accommodate varying 
conditions, and thus maintain maxi- 
mum operating efficiency and comfort 


—all of which help reduce costs. 
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EMERGENCY HOSPITALS 
FOR THE U. S. NAVY 


IN COOPERATION with the Navy's 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, the , 
technical staff of the Bureau of Yards 


and Docks has developed a number 





of “standard” hospital layouts to serve 
emergency needs of our far-flung na- 


\ al Services. 


Although these small 
10-bed 


dispensaries to 100-bed general serv- 


buildings (they range from 
ice hospitals) are planned to fulfill 
specific Naval requirements, they in- 
dicate a general arrangement that is 
worth study in reference to hospital 
needs of non-military personnel. 

The two projects published on this 
and the following page typify the sort 
of temporary hospital structures that 
the Navy 1s now building. In general, 
plans are so arranged that room sizes 
are minimal; and the relationship of 
patient areas to treatment spaces 1s 
such that nursing travel is minimized 
and expansion of services may be a 
complished without materially affect- 
ing the main plan or continuous oper- 
tion of the hospital. 

(continued on page 60) 
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struction of this building is unique in that it is mainly timber of solid, heavy 
iracter. It is ‘‘framed’’ with 4 in, by 6 in. posts extending from foundation to 
f and located on a 4 ft. c. to c. module. Exterior is 2-in. by 6-in. t. & g. 
nking, laid horizontally with flush joints. There are few interior posts; and 
majority of partitions are of solid planking laid vertically with flush t. & g. 
nts. Interiors are finished with plaster on metal lath walls, ‘‘native tile 
rs and 34 in. t. & g. wood ceiling—except in the ward, the corpsmen’s 
quarters and such spaces as storage rooms and corridors where the exterior plank 
athing is exposed. 


BUILDING TYPES 





10-BED ‘“‘TROPICAL TYPE” 
NAVAL DISPENSARY 
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WARDs are oriented to the south, thus giving 
the solaria the greatest amount of sunlight and 
assuring to patient areas the greatest possible 
benefit of prevailing winds. This is, of course, 
good standard practice; but for those hospitals 
that will be built “somewhere in the tropics’ it 
is particularly important. 

Study of these two layouts will disclose that, fous 
although treatment equipment is surprisingly 
complete—even to a physiotherapy unit in the 
50-bed plan—food service facilities have been 
confined to relatively small, centrally located 
diet kitchens and pantries. Larger kitchens and 
dining rooms are not required, for food is pre- 
pared and delivered from separate subsistence 
buildings that are part of the personnel barracks 
which the dispensaries and hospitals serve. 

These buildings suggest how the principle of 
standardization can be applied—at least to tem- 
porary emergency structures—to secure economy 
consistent with speed in field erection and to 
assure a high degree of efficiency relative to a 
technical routine of operation and maintenance. a ee eM 
To expedite construction they were planned for 
a modular system of construction, which, ac- 
cording to Naval authorities, has worked well in 
the field. Wards and private-room wings are 
standard layouts for 30-bed, 50-bed and 100-bed 
hospitals; and treatment rooms are largely stand- 
ardized so far as the general facilities and equip- 
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ment are concerned. Treatment wings for hos- 
pitals of various capacities differ, however, ac- 
cording to local requirements. 


50-BED NAVAL HOSPITAL 


Planned on a module of 4 ft. c, to c. of framing 
members, this building is framed with 6 in, by 6 in 
corner posts, 4 in. by 6 in. posts at window jambs 
and mullions with 2 in. by 6 in. plank studs 16 in 
o.c, between. As with the 10-bed unit, posts extend 
from foundation to roof. They support a flat deck 
of 3 in. vermiculite concrete poured integrally over a 
wire mesh and building paper membrane. Exterior 
surfacing is of asbestos-cement clapboards, exposed 
8 in. and laid over building paper and wood sheath- 
ing. Soffit of roof overhang is waterproof plywood Ss moti 

Interior surfacing is plywood to the window heads CORNER MULLION MULLION AT OFFSET DART'N 
and wall board above and on the ceiling. Floors in 

most rooms are wood; but 
in such areas as diet 
kitchens, laboratories, toi- 
let rooms, etc., they are 
cement; and in operating 
rooms they are of a non- 
magnetic composition. 
Wall surfacing in operat- 
ing rooms is 4-in. as- 
bestos-cement from floor 
to ceiling laid over ply- 
wood and felt, As with 
the 10-bed_ unit, all 
flashing is metal and 
foundations are __ fitted 
with metal termite shields 
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PAVILION HOSPITALS FOR WARTIME USE 


Suggested by the U. S. Public Health Service as emergency units 


NURSING 74 BEDS 
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—— Layouts on this and the following 
page were developed by the technical 
staff of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice as indicating the type of hospital 





NT which, in most cases, can best meet 
4 the peculiar requirements of the mo- 
aig ment. Public Health Service officials 
are emphatic in disclaiming the plans 
as representing “recommended stand- 
ards,’ comparable to those developed 
on Public Health Centers and pub- 
lished im ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
last month (July, 1942, pp. 63 to 
78). They offer the plans merely 
I graphic suggestions on how hospital 
requirements of major importance can al 
be incorporated in a design for a 

temporary type building that will be 

constructed only under the most 

pressing circumstances and under the 

handicap of a constantly growing BASEMENT 
©) shortage of materials and equipment. 


50-BED HOSPITALS 


THE SKETCH and the three upper 
suggest a scheme for a two- 





story plant with a margin of emer- z } 
4 < <= 
gency expansion to bring the bed 3 NJ | 
4 < z 
- ore ™ > 4 < | 
capacity to 72. The plan a y > jz | 
capacity to Pp t the right > Nie 7 
below indicates how the same normal ~ * 


and emergency capacity can be in- 




















" corporated in a single-story building. | ]sg 
. | 7 > } 
Obviously, the latter is the least gen- b Se foe| Be puRsy PANSIO-THER / 
0 erally efficient of the two, for utility : Pye ee 7 : 
. 4 a 59 eT tt 
‘ lines must be extended, and the larg- | " 
Sy er ground-floor areas mean that nurs- 
; . ° | 
| ing travel is comparatively greater. | J 
> . baie , 4 + } I 
But if elevators are not available it | F 
= at . . . T 
2 may be virtually impossible to con- % ; = 
|| struct any more elaborate plant than x u. | lu: NO | _NO_ OF BEDS — 
nen or atterned after tl single-s : ee Ul nis | ACCOMODATION. |aMs [NORMAL ICABACTTY| 
patterned after the single story BASEMENT Eo REWaTE tet} 
ai scheme st , UNDER 7 ry | [SEMI-DRIVATE [lo | 20 | Zo | 
( ¢ y > SERVICE WINGO “4 u oe. CULT UG aa 
= an Teer. . a ' Cs a 
to Che Mu uy [rorAt | 30 | 50 | x _} 
to : nn Ps + | GRost AR AREA Of HOSPITAL 33,000 SQrT 
NORMAL “CADACITY 660 $@. FT. 
SOLARIUM } sovarium | NORMA NET AREA BER. oi $8 Hive 
OF OUTPATIENT DEDT. 549 5a. ET 





ON BUILDING TYPES h See «Rested Lasiiemaaiaal 








86-BED AND 100-BED HOSPITALS 


PLANS on this page indicate how the U. S. Public Health 
Service suggests meeting the requirements for emergency 
hospitals larger than a normal 50-bed capacity. Directly 
below is a layout for an 86-bed plant; and the three plans 
at the right are for a two-story hospital with a normal 
rating of 100 beds and an emergency expansion capacity of 
about 138 beds. The plan and thumb-nail sketch below sug- 
gest a one-story version of the 100-bed plant. It is worth 
noting that in these schemes—and in the 50-bed plans on the 
preceding page—various ward wings have been planned as 
‘semi-standardized” units; and adjustment for additional 
required capacities has been made in the accompanying treat 
ment areas, This approach to the planning of emergency 
hospitals is similar to that of the Navy's Bureau of Yards 
and Docks; the two sets of layouts reproduced here are worth 
close comparative study as indicating how the same plan- 
ning analysis has produced unit solutions to two technical 
problems, special requirements of which are widely divergent. 
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Layouts for these emergency hospital 
units—and for those illustrated on the 
preceding page—-were prepared by 
the staff of the Hospital Facilities 
Section of the States Relations Divi- 
sion, United States Public Health 
Service; V. M. Hoge, Surgeon (in 
charge of Section), Marshall Shaffer, 
Chief Architect, and Neil F. Mac- 
Donald, Senior WHospital Consultant 
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SEMI-PRIVATE 
WARD 
SOLARIA 
TOTAL 


GROSS AREA OF HOSDITAL 58,700 
GROSS AREA DER BED 

NORM. CAPACITY 587° 

MAX. CAPACITY 425? 
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NORMAL NET AREA PER BED Ex- 
CLUSIVE OF OUTDAT'T DEDT. 494 
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, WAR-EMERGENCY HOSPITAL DATA momeere 
ENERAL PLANNING Mabie 
I—G SILTELEE 
AUGUST, 1942 
THE war-emergency has created a two- 
fold problem in hospital design. First, 
the need for hospitals cannot now—be- 
cause of shifting population, disruption SCHEMATIC PLANS FOR UNIT TYPE HOSPITALS 
of travel facilities, and emergency hous- 
ing conditions—be determined on the BAe) 46-56 a! ad) 48" 56) 4-46 48-56) AI" ad = eke 76 BEDS 2 6605 75 eE0 
basis of what was formerly considered 
a normal ratio of beds per unit of pop- 
ulation. (See various studies by the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York, 
the Duke Endowment, of Durham, 
N. C. and various articles in The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation; also a survey made by Al 
den B. Mills of The Modern Hospital Ration a 
and Patsy Mills in cooperation with cst 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund.) Specific 
hospital requirements must necessarily 
be based on local situations, upon which ee ee 
a number of unusual factors are to eseuar = SUROICAL SURCICAL eaeical 
day having an important influence. rm 
Second, in every instance, hospital TD 
organizers and architects face the dif w 
ficulties of the drastic restrictions that 
war has imposed on construction. sas an 
To provide technically adequate fa- 
lities of a minimum character is the —— ' 
core of the current problem of plan co sf 
ning hospitals. As a basis for the so- 
lution the principle of semi-stand oe ee ae sean eee 
| irdized layouts, with wings that con 
‘ tain various types of facilities also 
arranged in semi-standardized units, ‘nasa dinenaian Incieate the 
has been adopted by the Hospital Fa types of hospital unit lay- 
cilities Section, States Relations Di- eS oe By ae 
vision ot the U. S. Public Health Serv- war-emergency construction 
| ice and also by the technical staffs of i ee — 
the Army and Navy working closely ment of the hospital as a 
| with their respective medical branches. pl ge Rong J enn ond 
Because most hospitals that can be con- service space, allocated in 
tructed today are needed to relieve whatever relative proportions 
| congested situations that will prob- ee a cae ee an 
i ibly be temporary, the physical plant each project. A southern ex- 
posure for patients areas 1s 
being regarded as temporary also. recommended: and by stag- 
| Chis results in recommendations for gering the patients’ and 
service wings on opposite 
one-story or at the most two-story sides of a central corridor, 
! structures; and the assembly of re- open courts are obtained coma 
s 5 ' that are at least 40 ft. in 75 BEDS 
quired space units in wings develops width EIRST FLOOR ecolb: coon 
plan that is characterized by a cen- O? SEDs WO STORY SCHEME 
| ; ral corridor serving a series of these 
| ngs. 
= Typical of this type of scheme are 
: | the small diagrams reproduced at the PLAN SUGGESTION FOR A PENTAGONAL HOSPITAL 
ght. 
| Whether for one- or two-story build- ————————— iponeo-emeinnencenntly 
| gs, these layouts embody a few sim. SS | f This scheme, proposed by John 
| le essentials which facilitate planning CS il nest RM AN Matthews ee ee — 
. fe d tend to simplify construction. : ONC =" < plicable “for all types of hospitals 
eo i Nursing units are largely standardized Bem < \ | | from 50 to 1,000 beds and even for 
’ or : es | | army casualty buildings one story 
| t 25 beds each, and are located to gain o_o SS | high.” With patients’ areas 
‘4 4 southern exposure. Surgical, medical a z grouped about a centrally located 
} ; nd maternity cases are usually situ- oe Sees Wee 


nurses’ station, two utility rooms 
and a treatment room, the scheme 
provides a nursing unit of 39 beds 
within an area of 7,200 sq. ft. Ori- 
entation is such that bedrooms re- 
ceive a maximum of sunlight 
throughout the day. For interior 
spaces, however, complete mechan- 
ical conditioning would probably 
be necessary. 


\DMIN 


ted in separate wings. 
RATIO? I B 


E 


Facilities for administration, build- 
z and food services, operating and 
eatment are likewise arranged in 
fhree separate wings and located on 
he northern side of the plan opposite 
ie courts formed by the nursing unit 
as i ings. In most cases mechanical plants 








-_ ind utility controls are located in a 
isement under the service wing. 
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STANDARDS 
AUGUST, 1942 


NET AREA DISTRIBUTION FOR A 50-BED GENERAL HOSPITAL 





ADJUNCT SERVICES 
TOTAL AREA - [245 $Q.§T. 











PATH- 
OLOGY 
TOTAL AREA- 
500 $@.FT. 
LABORATORY — 


_ ELECTRO- 
CAR DIOGRADHY 


160 $Q. FT. 


TREATMENT 
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4680 SQ. £T. 


BASAL- METAB. RATE 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


TOTAL AREA 
185 $Q. FT. 


TOTAL AREA- 
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TOTAL AREA — 27,965 $@.FT. 
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WAR-EMERGENCY HOSPITAL DATA 
2—GENERAL PLANNING AND AREA ORGANIZATION 






SERVICES 
12,520 SQ.FT 









TURE NURSERY 
ANTE-ROOM ANI 
EXAMINATION RM 
N NURS 
ZING ROOM ERY 
TION ANTE 

ROOM 

RK ROOM 
NOTE. FORMULA 
ROOM IN DIETAR 


AREA 


Vet Ste KRVICeS 





TOTAL AREA-5890 $@.£T. 


CORRIDORS ( 
ELEVATOR 


EA —- 3630 $Q. ET 





HOUSE- MECH- See 

T Xu 

ee KEEPING ANICAL 

TOTAL AREA-| | TOTAL AREA-| | TOTAL AREA TOTAL AREA 
2410 $Q.FT. | | 1240 SQ.FT. | | 1030 SQFT. 1875 $Q. FT. 


MAIN KITCHEN 
AND BAKERY 
DIET KITCHEN 
FORMULA ROOM 
DIETICIAN'S 
OFFICE 
DISHWASHING 
REFRIGERATION 
MEAT 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES 
GARBAGE REFRIG- 
ERATION AND 
CAN WASHING 
DAY STORAGE 
DINING SPACE 
STAEE £ NURSES 
EMPLOYEES 


HOUSE KEEPER'S 
OFFICE € STORES 
CENTRAL LINEN 







ROOM AND 
SEWING ROOM 
SOILED LINEN 
LAUNDRY 





This type of standardized layout has 
certain advantages. It is, for example, 
susceptible to considerable expansion 
without a substantial amount of altera- 
tion to existing facilities. Mechanical 
organization is relatively simple and 
can readily be adapted to changed re- 
quirements. And if hospital build- 
ings are only one story high, authori- 
ties agree that they need not be made 
fireproof, provided adequate means for 
fire control is installed. Thus con- 
struction can be relatively inexpensive 
and easily erected. 

Disadvantages center largely about 
problems of operation and maintenance. 
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BOILER AND 
PUMP ROOM 
ENGINEER'S 
OfFICE 
MAINTENANCE 
SHOP 





NOE 

LiB 
RARY ANDO CON 
FERENCE ROOM 
ADMITTING ANDO 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


As gross floor area spreads horizontal- 
ly, interior traffic increases in propor- 
tion; and a point is reached where 
duplication of centralized facilities may 
be necessary to offset disproportionate 
nursing travel. The chart above lists 
iverage area allowances for most 
spaces normally required in a 50-bed 
general hospital. As shown, figures in- 
dicate net areas; gross areas will ap- 
proximate 114 per cent of each total for 
usual types of fire-resistant construc- 
tion. Because areas for an out-patient 
department, personnel, fuel storage and 
garage will vary widely according to 
local circumstances and needs, allow- 





1175 $@ CT 


ENERAL STORES] 
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LOCKER ROOM 
LOCKERS 


ances for them have not been included 
This chart, the tabular data and the 
room-unit plans reproduced in this 
series of Time-Saver Standards were 
prepared for the RECORD by the Hos- 
pital Facilities Section of the States 
Relations Division, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Dr. Vane M. Hoge, Surgeon- 
in-Charge; Marshall Shaffer, Chief Ar- 
chitect; and Neil F. MacDonald, Senior 
Hospital Consultant. These are not 
definite recommendations of the Hospi- 
tal Facilities Section; but they do con- 
stitute suggestions for standards of 
good practice based on much field re 
search and thorough analysis. 
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WAR-EMERGENCY HOSPITAL DATA 
3—AREA REQUIREMENTS AND SIZES 


THE table and chart on this page fur- 
nish a practical tabular guide’ to 
the proportional allocation of spaces re 
quired in any modern hospital—even 
though it may be temporary in charac- 
ter and constructed solely to meet ab- 
normal needs generated by a war emer- 
gency. But these figures do not consti- 
tute hard and fast recommendations; 
for it should be obvious that substan- 
tial adjustments may be necessary ac 
ording to the force of special factors 
vhich may exist under the surface of 
iny given situation. In addition, analy- 

s of specific requirements within each 
group listed—in terms of room units 
ind medical service facilities—will, in 
many cases, make still further adjust 
ments necessary 

For example, “nursing services and 
“patient areas” are categorically broad 
terms. The first suggests inclusion of 
manifold work areas and utility spaces 
that are required for routine hospital 
operation. All such room units must 
be carefully related not only to the 
mechanical requirements of modern 
nursing technique, but also to the type 
of service that must be performed ac- 
cording to the administrative policy 
and program of the hospital. 

All modern general hospitals offer 
medical and nursing service for surgi 
cal, medical and maternity cases. But 
the proportion of any of these three 
general divisions relative to the com- 
plete hospital layout is directly influ- 
enced by such matters as location, the 
character and density of population, 
and the relative proximity and type 
of other hospital services—all of which, 
summed up, establish the need for a 
particular kind of hospital and consti 
tute a factual basis on which a specific 
building program can be developed. 

Strangely enough, there exist little 
Statistical data to guide hospital ad- 
ministrators and architects in the allo- 
cation of space for various classifica 
tions of hospital service. What mea 
ger figures are available refer primar 
ily to special case studies. But to 
quote Carl A. Erikson, “It seems safe 
to assume that surgery will vary be- 
tween 30 to 60 per cent (of admis- 
Si ); obstetrics 15 to 20 per cent and 
the balance among all other clinical 
Classifications.” 

seems probable that these figures 
W stand up well relative to services 
Which war-emergency hospitals’ will 
ne to offer to communities now 
led with war production workers. 
Despite safety campaigns the rate of in- 
dustrial accidents remains high—which 
in large proportion of cases implies 
ho talization in a surgical ward. 
it plan suggestions for an 86-bed unit 
of general hospital to meet pres- 
ent emergency needs, the U. S. Public 
Health Service allocated 34 beds to 
medical cases, 34 to surgical cases and 
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TIME-SAVER 
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FUNCTIONAL AND DEPARTMENT NET AREA DISTRIBUTION IN SQUARE 
FEET PER BED FOR ACUTE GENERAL HOSPITALS OF CAPACITIES SHOWN 


“50 bed «100 bed 


Administrative Services 
Administration 31.5 
Employes’ facilities 11.6 
Central storage 23.5 


Total 


Adjunct Services 
Pathology 
Radiology 
Basal metabolic rate, 
electrocardiography 
and physical therapy 
Pharmacy 


Total 


Nursing Services 
Patient areas 
Operating suite 
Obstetrics suite 
Nursery 
Emergency 


Total 


Service Departments 
Dietary department 
Housekeeping department 
Mechanical department 


Total 


Circulation space 


Total area per bed ] 


150 bed 200 bed 


26. 21.0 


—N-~I 


VUnNINOVUI 





GRAPH SHOWING NET AREA DISTRIBUTION IN SQUARE FEET FOR GENERAL 
HOSPITALS RANGING FROM A 50-BED TO A 200-BED CAPACITY 
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located 18 beds in a separate maternity 
wing that included a nursery, a deliv- 
ery room and two labor rooms. In a 
similar plan for a one-story pavilion 
type of hospital with a normal capacity 
of 100 beds, allocations were: medical, 
a normal rating of 28 with a maximum 
of 36; surgical, a normal of 52 with a 
maximum of 72; and for maternity 







SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 
RIADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
#HADJUNCT SERVICES 
200 


cases, a normal capacity of 20 beds 
with a maximum of 30. Surgical cases 
were assigned two wings, medical and 
maternity cases, one. In each wing 
two rooms were assigned as an isola- 
tion ward providing a maximum of 
eight isolation beds for surgical treat- 
ment and four each for the medical and 
maternity areas. 
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WAR-EMERGENCY HOSPITAL DATA 


Siem = 4—-BEDROOMS AND WARDS 





AUGUST, 1942 


RELATIVE provisions of private rooms, 
semi-private rooms and wards should 
normally be decided on the basis of a 
local survey to determine, as accurate- 
ly as possible, the character of a hospi 
tal’s potential clientele. A survey made 
by the Duke Endowment of 10 small 
hospitals ranging in size from 31 to 56 
beds indicated an average proportion 
of beds in single rooms, semi-private 
(two-bed) rooms and wards of 34 per 
cent, 14 per cent and 45 per cent re 
spectively. Considerable variation ex 
isted; three had no semi-private rooms. 

Very nearly the reverse of that situa 
tion must be contemplated in relation 
to war-emergency hospitals. Solely on 
the basis of construction, greater econ- 
omies might be gained through use of 
unusually large wards—a_ principle 
adopted by both Army and Navy hos- 
pitals where wards of 30 beds are not 
unusual. But medical science and the 
complications attendant on the opera- 
tion of a non-military hospital—even 
of a temporary war-emergency charac- 
ter—justify a relatively large propor- 
tion of semi-private rooms and a small- 
er percentage of wards (which good 
hospital practice commonly limits to 
four beds) than that shown in the Duke 
Endowment survey. 

In plans for typical 50-bed wartime 
hospitals developed by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, percentages for 
room-types are: private rooms in a one- 
story plan 28 per cent, and in a two 
story plan 24 per cent; semi-private 
rooms in the one-story plan 40 per cent, 
and in the two-story scheme, 44 per 
cent. Four-bed wards accounted for 32 
per cent of the total capacity in both. 

These percentages relate to the nor- 
mal rated capacity of the hospitals. .As 
indicated by the upper plan on this 
page, all private rooms in these proj 
ects are of a standard size that will 
permit their use as semi-private rooms 
whenever the demand may warrant. 
Conversely, semi-private spaces can be 
turned into private rooms when neces- 
sary through the simple expedient of 
removing one of the beds and its re- 
lated furniture. 

This element of flexibility is highly 
important in any small hospital and 
is particularly so in structures that will 
be built to serve wartime emergency 
requirements. Because this is so, no 
bedroom should provide for less than 
80 sq. ft. of gross floor area per bed 
a standard long advocated by Carl A. 
Erikson, authority on hospital space, 
and supported by the planning stand- 
ards established as a result of much 
research by the Duke Endowment. 
This means that for flexibility no mod- 
ern hospital bedroom should be less 
than 160 sq. ft. in area, though a pri- 
vate room of 135 sq. ft. will accommo- 
date a single bed and provide ample 
space for the work of doctors and 
nurses. 
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EQUIPMENT LEGEND 


Night light 

Chair 

Dresser 

Bed stand with over- 

bed tray 

5. Bed 

6. Floor lamp 

7. Curtain on overhead 
rod 

8. Nurses’ call 

9. Patients’ lockers 

10. Easy chair 

11. Waste receptacle 

12. 20” x 18” lavatory 
with knee or elbow 
control 

13. Bed lamp 

14. Corridor signal 

Sliding curtain 
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PRIVATE OR SEMI-PRIVATE BEDROOM 


Space allowances for private rooms in emergency hospital projects planned by 





the U. S. Public Health Service are the same as for the semi-private roo: 
14-in. scale plan of which is shown above This is done to provide a flexib! 
capacity which can be adjusted to meet abnormal situations. On the basis of 
semi-private occupancy, this standard bedroom provides a gross floor area of 
St.6 sq. ft. per patient and is therefore well over the 80 sq. ft. average that 
commonly accepted as a satisfactory minimum. Furniture locat f the 
area when used as a private bedroom are shown by dotted lines 
15-0" {-&" 


th | 
4 J 
Weraypat en: 
| (Lee 3 P | ff EQUIPMENT LEGEND 


Patients’ lockers 

Bed stand with over- 
8)| o bed tray 

Bed 

Chair 

Nurses’ call 

Night light 

Waste receptacle 


| /[ I . 20” x 18” lavatory 


So) 
N= 


2I'- &" 














conoau ww 


with knee or elbow 
control 
9. Overhead curtain rod 
0. Bed lamp 
1. Corridor signal light 
2. Sliding curtain 
Minimum area 80 
sq. ft. per bed 








PUUUUUUUU 


FOUR-BED WARD 


This standard type of bedroom, reproduced at %-in. scale, and suggested as a 
means of providing 32 per cent of a wartime hospital's normal bed capacity, 
contains 354.75 sq. ft. of gross area and permits a per-bed allowance of 88.7 
sq. ft. Furniture and other equipment are arranged in accord with general 
principles of the “Riggs plan.’ In the full development of this plan large wards 
are divided into four-bed units by glazed partitions, each unit being equipped 
with a lavatory, and each bed being susceptible to individual screening as 
indicated here. This arrangement of bedroom space and equipment is the most 
generally economical of floor space and also most generally comfortable for 
patients. 
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WAR-EMERGENCY HOSPITAL DATA 


5—-WORK AND UTILITY ROOMS en 





AUGUST, 1942 











EQUIPMENT LEGEND 


1. Work counter with 
cabinets below 


UTILITY ROOMS 


2 Layouts on this page were developed 

2. Sink by the technical staff of the States Rela- 

7 3. Wall cabinets tions Division of the U. S. Public Health 
4. Refrigerator — 8 cu. Service to indicate recommended stand- 
ft ards of good practice for war-emergency 

cr > hospital use. So far as area is concerned, 

5. 2 element hot plate these rooms represent practical minima; 

Sas 6. Garbage receptacle and relative locations of various equip- 

7. Linen hamper ment units have been studied to produce 

8 Bull 3 an arrangement that will prove most gen- 

oe ulletin board erally efficient and convenient in actual 

9. Toaster use. Note that all rooms have been sized 

10. Juicer and equipped to serve requirements of a 

11. Beverage mixe typical nursing unit of 25 patients. This 

- 8 r unit has been established by the og. &. 

Floor pantry for typical nursing floor of 12. Flower counter - Public Health Service as being most gen- 

25 to 50 patients vase storage below erally consistent with wartime hospital 


requirements and technical limitations. 
Actual selection of various units of me- 
chanical equipment indicated in these lay- 
outs is necessarily subject to circum- 
EQUIPMENT LEGEND stances relative to each specific project. 
Criteria for selection in order to conserve 
critical materials are: elimination wher- 


1. Bed pan washer and ever possible of all types of non-ferrous 
sterilizer metals; use of standardized units to facil- 
> > itate repair or replacement; simplification 
> Bed pan rack of design; types of connections that can 
3. Lavatory be left exposed or, if concealed, made 
4. Bath tub with show- easily accessible for maintenance 
er 
2 Chair 
6. Hook strip (clothes) 
7. Service sink 
8. Shelf 
9. Hook strip for f 


brooms and mops 
10. Mop truck 





Somer mibenens EQUIPMENT LEGEND 


12-6" 




















Bed pan closet, janitor’s closet, bath and toilets 1. Nurse's desk 
for typical nursing unit 2. Chair 
3. Counter 30” high 
4. Chart rack 
5. Nurses’ call panel 
6. Pigeon hole form 
rack 
7. Bulletin board 
8. Stool 
9. Medicine sink 
] 
7 ee ai Pharmacy for a 50-bed hospital 
cotic cabinet 
(locked) 
12. Work counter 36” 
high with cabinets EQUIPMENT LEGEND 
| below 
13. Blanket and solution . gat sk 
ao 1 = 26 . Drug cabinet 
. 73" 3. Prescription file case 
7 4. Desk 
j 14. Hot plate 5 Chair 
15. Instrument sterilizer 6. Cabinets under drainboard 
16. Sink with arm con- 7 Gesisboeed 
trol ; 
17. Dressing cart pp erienty Im 
7 one sink 10. Graduate racks 
- Laundry trey wi 11. Prescription counter 
wringer and drain- 12 Table 
board ; 
20. Marble shelf with i a or 
; e 
i wood rod under 15. Book shelf 
21. Laundry hamper 16. Hot plate 
22. Utensil sterilizer * Provide locked compartment for narcotics. 
23. Cracked ice bin 
Utility room and nurses’ station for 24. Sanitary waste re- 
typical nursing unit ceptacle 


25. Waste receptacle 
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WAR-EMERGENCY HOSPITAL DATA 
6—TYPICAL OPERATING SUITE 





TIME-SAVER 
STANDARDS 
AUGUST, 1942 
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EQUIPMENT LEGEND 
1. Counter 16. Double basin stand 31. Emergency light 
2. Sink 17. Instrument table 32. Combination viewbox, solution 
3. Instrument Sterilizer, 6”x8”x 17” 18. Mayo stand warmer and aspirator 
4. Blanket warmer, 18” x 24” x 72” 19. Operating table 33. Secondary clock and interval 
5. Hot and cold water tanks, 10 gal. 20. Operating light with general illu- timer 
6. Pressure sterilizer 16” x 24” ___ mination feature 34. Mercury light switch © 
| Wien while 2!. Operator’s footstool! 35. Rim flushing service sink 
’ e 22. Kick bucket 36. Drainboard 
8. Scrub-up sink 23. Single basin stand 37. Laundry tray 
9. Shelf over sinks 24. Anesthetist’s table 38. Wringer 
10. Secondary clock 25. Anesthetist’s stool 39. Laundry hamper 
11. Double soap dispenser 26. Anesthesia unit 40. Cabinet under counter 
12. Single soap dispenser 27. Drums and carriage 41. Shelving 
13. Alcohol dispenser 28. Explosion-proof outlet 2. Service sink 
14. Cabinet 29. Operator’s stool 43. Shelf over sink 
15. Sponge rack 30. Irrigation stand 44. Mop truck 








SIZES AND LOCATION 
OF OPERATING ROOMS 


THIS LAYOUT of an operating suite, 
reproduced at a scale of \ in. to 1 ft., 
was developed by the States Relations 
Division of the U. S. Public Health 
Service as a recommended standard for 
construction of war-emergency hospi- 
tals. With minor adjustments it is in- 
corporated in Public Health Service 
plans for both one- and two-story hos- 
pitals ranging in capacity from 50 to 
100 beds. Invariably these plan rec- 
ommendations indicate the operating 
suite in a north wing; and a good med- 
ical service arrangement would place 
the suite in close relationship with 
locker rooms for both doctors and 
nurses, and with a general work room 
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that can well be equipped for use as a 
central sterilizing room. 

The size of the operating rooms in 
this suite—17 ft. by 18 ft., or a total of 
306 sq. ft.—is somewhat larger than the 
minimum of 14 ft. by 18 ft (252 sq. ft.) 
recommended by the Duke Endowment 
for a major operating room in a small 
hospital and considerably in excess of 
the 12 ft. by 13 ft. 8 in. area recom- 
mended for minor operating rooms by 
the same organization. 

According to’Dr. W. P. Morrill, of the 
American Medical Association, an op- 
erating suite of the general character 
illustrated is adequate for hospitals 
containing 75 to 100 beds; but as the 
bed-capacity increases an additional 
surgical operating room should be pro- 
vided for each 50 beds. In such larger 
hospitals delivery rooms for maternity 


cases are entirely separate from the 
surgical suite. However, this authority 
questions the justification for three op- 
erating rooms—two surgical and one 
delivery—in hospitals of 50 beds or 
less. The same opinion is held by Carl 
A. Erikson, hospital expert and archi- 
tect. Both hold that the 50-bed hos- 
pital should contain but two operating 
rooms, the larger one for surgical cases 
only and the smaller for obstetrical de- 
liveries, which according to Dr. Mor- 
rill will average less than 20 per month. 
Delivery rooms are included as sep- 
arate areas by the Public Health Serv- 
ice in plans for both 50-bed and 100-bed 
hospitals. These are incorporated as 
part of a separate obstetrical suite in 
cluding one or more labor rooms (about 
12 ft. by 12 ft.) a sterilizing room, a 
work room and doctor’s locker room. 
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To fill your wartime needs . 
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ReasonsTo Specify 


HAZARD 


BUILDING 


La) 





@ Section of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company’s famous Parkchester 
during construction — Hazard Building 
Wires and street lighting cables used. 


ALL HAZARD Building Wires fully meet National 
Electrical Code requirements 


FIRST, Hazard insists that all raw 


materials used for their wires meet 
rigid specifications. 


THEN, by positive controls and tests 
in the manufacturing process itself, 
Hazard makes sure every wire will de- 
liver long, dependable service. 


ANOTHER good reasonis that Hazard 
makes a complete line of building 
wires. Every wiring need can be met 
from one source. 


AND ESPECIALLY important these 


days is the quick, useful help Hazard 
offers architects to make the most of 
what is immediately available in wires. 


HERE ARE ADVANTAGES every 
architect can obtain by specifying Hazard 
Building Wires. Why not call in Hazard 
Engineers next time you are planning for 
wiring and let them help you? 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 


+ HAZARD 


Building Wires for Every Purpose 
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FOR BETTER BUILDING 


NEWS OF MATERIALS, 
EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 








FIGURE | 
CELLULAR GLASS 


SAID to weigh one-fifteenth as much 


as ordinary glass, a cellular glass made 
up of tiny airtight cells has been add- 
ed to a line of low-temperature insu- 
The 


formation of 


lating materials cellular struc- 


ture results in a slight 
vacuum within the cells that provides 
a barrier to the passage of heat.-Other 
physical properties named: Impervi- 


ous to water; will not rot, mold or 
decay; verminproof and odorless; can 
be sawed and worked with ordinary 
tools. This nonpriority product, it is 
claimed, offers permanent insulating 
efficiency for cold storage rooms in 
packing plants, chemical 
food processing factories, refineries, 
ice cream and dairy plants, etc. In 
board size of 12 by 18 in. Thickness- 
4l/,, 6 in. Armstrong Cork 


Company, Lancaster, Pa. (Figure 1.) 


meat and 


es z. 3. 


FURNACE IN CHIMNEY 


A NEW heating development which is 
said to overcome difficulties caused by 
materials and 
fuels has just been announced. A coal- 


wartime limitations on 
fired unit is concealed inside the chim- 
ney with firepot on first floor or base 
ment No space is re- 
quired. A metal, porcelain-enameled 
heat exchanger flue extends above the 
attic floor inside the brick chimney. 
Here an electrically operated fan 
forces the radiated heat downward in 
a counter flow through 
wall or ceiling grilles. 


level. room 


baseboard, 
Return air is 
drawn through wall baseboard grilles, 
studding spaces and attic floor joists, 
back into blower and 
through the chimney heating space. 


again dowr 


Operating cost is said to be very low. 
An attachment is available for domes 
tic hot 
cluding fire brick liners for fire pot 
400 Ibs. Round Oak Company, Dow 
agiac, Mich. (Figure 2.) 


water. Shipping weight in 





FIGURE 2 
INDUSTRIAL WOODEN FENCE 
AN INDUSTRIAL wooden fence is be 


ing manufactured as substitute for 
steel fencing which has been restricted 
by WPB. The fencing weighs 20.4 
Ibs. per lineal ft., 2,000 lineal ft 
44,000 Ibs. to a car. It is said to have 
been given a thorough try-out and has 
been approv ed by the Chief Engineers 
and the Provost Marshall of the Army 
Engineering Corps. Rock Island Sash 
& Door Works, Rock Island, Ill. (Fig 
ure 3.) 

(continued on page 72) 





FIGURE 3 
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An Enginecr Comments on Meeting 
increased demands with 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


Max Siegel, well-known New York Professional Engineer, has to his 
credit many outstanding industrial and institutional buildings through- 
out the East. Included among the many jobs in which he has used 
Petro Oil Burning Systems are such buildings as the Lennox School in 
New York; the Danie! Reeves Warehouse and Office at East 143 Street, 
New York; and four apartment buildings at 527-41 East 72 Street, 
New York, which were converted from eight old-law tenements. 


Mr. Siegel says this about oil burning systems: 


“In the buildings where I have used Petro equipment I have found that 
they have rendered a consistently good performance in the way of low 
operating cost and dependability. Never before has efficient maintenance 
been so essential, and Petro engineering consultants have given me the 
best kind of service in keeping their equipment in top working condition. 


“Now that war construction comprises our chief interests, I find that oil 
burning systems are meeting the most rigid tests for heating our war 
industries. Normal firing operation has been stepped up to 24-hour 
operation, seven days a week, and oil heating systems are solving this 
problem with complete efficiency.”’ 





Petro Oil Burning Systems 


are available only—‘“for duration”, on —a “break down” test on a gigantic scale 


orders carrying high preference ratings. 
BUT— 

Petro service, parts for necessary mainte- 
nance, and engineering consultation and 


which Petro equipment is meeting efficiently, 
economically, reliably, and without break- 
ing down because ample reserve strength 
and wear has always been built into Petro. 


services, are still fully available. sas ‘ 
AND— In addition to being proud of such perform- 


ance, we think it is a good thing for speci- 
fiers to remember against the time when 
conditions again permit the free selection 
and installation of normal industrial and 
commercial firing equipment. 


hundreds of Petro Oil Burning Systems 
are meeting unprecedented steam demands 
in war production plants everywhere; 


—24 hour operation, far above 7 
ratings, day after day, week after week; 


OIL IS AMMUNITION 
USE IT WISELY 


Full data on Petro Industrial Burners are in our Catalog 
in Sweet’s Catalog file—or we will gladly send copies on 
request. 





Cuts Steam Costs 





PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 


S rTAMFORD —Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— 


AUGUST 1942 mn 








FOR BETTER BUILDING: 


(continued from page 70) 


MAINTENANCE PAINT 


A PAINT that is said to prime, seal 
and finish on interior surfaces in one 
coat has been announced. Formulated 
for maintenance painting of indus- 
trial, institutional and commercial 
properties, the paint is said to cover 
dark surfaces with a single coat. Dries 
within 12 hrs. and provides a dead-flat 


angle. Plaster, concrete, brick, wall 
board, wood, wallpaper and metal sur- 
faces may be covered. Coverage is 
up to 750 sq. ft. per gal. American- 
Marietta Co., 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


MINERAL SURFACED SIDING 


For outside walls of such structures as 


factory buildings, warehouses, storage 


finish 
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viewed at a 90 degree and machine sheds, barns, etc., 


HANGAR DOORS 


that do DOUBLE DUTY 
for VICTORY! 


Planes must have hangars. Hangars must have 
doors. But tanks, guns, warships — all the imple- 
ments of war made of steel — suffer every time an 
old style steel hangar door is installed. 

That’s why Horn Manufacturing Company, 
pioneer builder of automatic folding doors and 
partitions, developed The Horn ALL-WOOD 
Hangar Door”. 

U. S. Government approved, it’s a marvel of 
design and construction. It can be built any size 
up to 36 feet high — for any width opening. It is 
entirely automatic — opens at a speed of 48 feet 
per minute — and withstands strains that might 
even cause trouble with steel doors. Here's a door 
that can really “take it” and steel is used only in 
the track, carriers, operator, hinges and floor guides. 
Only 3400 Ibs. of steel go into an accordion folding 
door 28 feet high x 120 feet. That’s steel conser- 
vation with a vengeance. 

There isn’t enough room here to tell all the story. 
But the Horn representative near you has it. Look 
him up in our catalogs in Sweets, or write direct. 


* When Uncle Sam says “okay” we will gladly 
build your doors of steel. 


HORN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. A-82 FT. DODCE, IOWA 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automatic Folding Doors and Partitions 
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NEWS OF MATERIALS, 
EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 





mineral surfaced siding board is an- 
nounced. This laminated, asphalt-sat- 
urated felt, covered on one face with 
colored mineral granules, requires no 
painting. It is recommended for use 
where a flat, semi-rigid, waterproof, 
fire-retardent material is desired. 
Heavier than corrugated siding, it is 
applied with roofing nails. Sheets 
are 36 by 48 in. in lengths of 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 ft. Certain-teed Products Corp., 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


FITTINGS FOR WIRING 
INSTALLATION 


New Ly developed fittings and installa 
tion methods are said to make pos 
sible an entirely new and simplified 
“network” type of electric wiring in 
stallation, providing complete surface 
wiring layout for lighting and port 
able tool or appliance power outlets 
in production areas, engineering de 
partments, laboratories and plant of 
fice buildings. Simplified layouts use 
minimum of steel and other scarce 
materials. It is claimed installation 
methods require no pipe threading 
equipment, eliminate mess and incon 
venience and reduce material waste. 


Wiremold Company, Hartford, Conn 


PLASTICS AS ALTERNATES 


READILY OBTAINABLE materials are 
said to go into a line of plastics which 
have a wide range of usefulness as al 
ternates for rubber, copper, tin, alum 
inum, monel metal, stainless steel. Pro 
duction is under way in various forms 
such as threads, tubes, rods and sheets 
and extrusions from flexible to rigid 
grades. Mechanical and physical data 
to enable user, in most cases, to de- 
termine suitability for use, are avail 
able from the manufacturer. Colo 
nial Alloys Company (Chemicals D1 
vision), Colonial Philadelphia Build 
ing, E. Somerset, Trenton Ave. and 
Martha Sts., Philadelpnia. 


EQUALIZES AIR FLOW 


Just on the market is an equalizing 
damper for heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning installations which, 
it is Claimed, has unlimited adjustments 
to control the direction of flow as 
well as the volume up to 60 per cent 
of the supply air. The device, a series 
of blades of galvanized steel, fits at 

(continued on page 74) 
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An RCA SOUND SYSTEM Belongs in Every Plant! 




















WERE Any plant important enough to justify 
2 %, A its construction today, deserves an RCA 
O-~/ Sound System to speed production. 

i Read this typical letter and see why 


you should include sound in your 
client’s plans! 


10 


“Vital Necessity” RCA sound Systems 


pe ee are speeding vital war production in hun- 
_ dreds of plants. They improve morale, 
promote team work and coordination. 
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“Enjoyable Entertainment’ music 


played through the plant relaxes workers 
during meal time... makes monotonous 
work less tedious during working hours. 
Music is rhythm...rhythm speeds work! 


“Pays for Itself” Savings from increased pro- 


duction and efficiency quickly pay for an RCA 
Sound System. More important, war work is aided. 


“Fine Quality” Because it’s made by 


the leading manufacturer of sound equip- 
ment you can be sure it’s made right! 





\\ 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Department 2-3, Camden, N. J. 


Buy MORE U. S. 


War Bonds NOW \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SOUND SYSTEMS | i a a ae 
| 


Please give me complete information about an 
RCA Sound System. 





CI ic i noo wecenennnsecsseuesvecwnsncntinesveiusvecseuseuseeneenassonsmiibet 
MUSIC + PAGING * COMMUNICATIONS 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


TI i 0.0. ccscvccsciesnnsccnsesssnsccvssnsensesscussentsectneseunsommennntent 
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FOR BETTER BUILDING: 


(continued from page 72 


the top of the supply duct leading to 
the outlet. 3 sizes. Anemostat Corpoe- 
ration of America, 10 E. 39th St., 
New York City. 


BLACKOUT AND SHATTER 
SCREEN 


A NEW PRODUCT for protecting glass 
against the effects of explosion is a 
porous blanket made up of 16 layers 


of black flameproof expanded fiber 
and four layers of light colored flame- 
proof expanded fiber. The material is 
mounted in a light wooden frame and 
attached inside windows, skylights and 
door glass. Extensive tests were made 
in an “explosion box’’ to determine 
the effectiveness of the new screen 
Research Products Corporation, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


HUHNFIILNILULLUNOIUULULLLUULLLAULLLLL LULL 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 
2, 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 





2) NEW YORK - «+ «+ «+ «+ 101 Park Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO - 55 New Montgomery St. 
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WRITE for complete data on use of 
SISALKRAFT for concrete curing. 





NEWS OF MATERIALS, 
EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 





18-INCH SEARCHLIGHT 


For industrial plants, public utilities, 
ordnance plants is a new 18-in. in- 
candescent searchlight with pilot house 
control or flat base. Intense beam con- 
centration is obtained by a primary 
precision-ground and polished silver- 
ed-glass reflector and a metal second- 
ary reflector to permit continuous op- 
eration with lamps up to and includ- 
ing 1500 watts. Westinghouse Light- 
ing Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW FLUORESCENT 
FIXTURE CIRCUIT 


DEVELOPMENT of a new metal-saving 
circuit for fluorescent lighting fixtures 
and a specially designed ballast con- 
trol unit has been announced. The 
new circuit permits use of only one 
ballast—or control unit—with four 
100-watt fluorescent lamps, in place 
of the present 100-watt fluorescent fix- 
tures which require two ballasts for 
four lamps. The two lamps on each 
phase start in sequence and operate in 
series. One ballast does the work of 
two. For use with 100-watt fluores- 
cent lamps and on 254, 265 and 277 
volt circuits. General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


COMPOSITION FLUORESCENT 
REFLECTOR 


A COMPOSITION 
fluorescent 


REFLECTOR for 

constructed of 
materials not vital to war production, 
is considerably lighter in weight than 
present reflectors. Fixtures utilizing it 
will employ only about one-third as 
much steel. Hygrade Sylvania Corpora- 
tion, Salem, Mass. 


lighting, 


ALL-WOOD CULVERT 


AN ALL-WOOD CULVERT that does not 
require steel bands, nails or metal re- 
inforcing has been designed, for use 
wherever drainage work cannot wait 
for the return of iron and steel to 
peacetime uses. American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


PATCHING CEMENT 


FOR QUICK patching of cracks, ruts 
and shallow holes in concrete floors 
there is a new iron cement that is said 
to harden overnight and to become 
stronger with age. Smooth-on Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 354, Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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START PLANNING NOW 
FOR SLOAN-EQUIPPED HOMES 


Through these dark clouds of War, many of us envision our dream-house of 
tomorrow, and in it we see many new ideas and innovations—a new way 
of life itself. Sloan engineers are going to be responsible for some of this 


change, because even now they = 


“Heretofore Sloan Flush Valves were specified for only luxury homes, 
large apartments, hotels, hospitals, schools, institutions and other types 
of large buildings; but here is our promise to you today— 


After the War there will be Sloan Flush Valves with all their well- 
known advantages for even modest homes and inexpensive walk-up 


apartments.” 


For 36 years Sloan Flush Valves have proved their trouble-free durability 
with astonishingly low maintenance cost. They protect health by pre- 
venting back-syphonage ~ They save water— They are quiet— They are the 


accepted standard-of-excellence by which all other flush valves are judged. 


So start planning now for Sloan-equipped homes. With Sloan Flush Valves 
you provide home owners with the ultimate in convenience, health and 
economy Remember: there are more Sloan Flush Valves sold than all other 


makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET - CHICAGO 
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REQUIRED READING 


(continued from page 26) 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


AIR WAYS OF THE FUTURE. By Wolf- 
gang Langewiesche. Common Sense, 
New York, July, 1942, pp. 219-22 


FLIGHT STRIPS. Time, New York, July 
13, 1942, p. 70. illus. 

Not ONLY can airplanes do with 

much less space than you have been 

led to believe; the newfangled ones 


AIHA UNL UN 


oat TW 





TECO connectors 


spread the load on a timber 
joint more equally over the 


cross-section of the wood 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1319 18th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obli- 
gation complete information on the 
TECO Connector System of construc- 
tion. 


Individual 
I ali iced cae samaplblicnaieremaaemaaiods 


are certain. 





can also easily land cross-wind. 

You no longer need a ‘field,’ but only 
a narrow strip. . . . Airplanes are now 
muffled, or can be: there is no longer 
any excuse for not having a landing 
strip, say 200 ft. wide and 1,200 ft. 
long, somewhere along the Manhattan 
waterfront, the Chicago lake front. 
... “The first of 80 flight strips 
auxiliary landing fields adjacent to 


EADY! There is no shortage 


of timber - immediate deliveries 


USH! 


Prefabrication by the 
TECO Connector System of 


timber construction speeds the job 


and gets the contract. 


EDUCES COST! TheTECO 

Connector System cuts man- 

hours and material costs because fab- 

ricators deliver members ready to 

install—and permits lighter timber 
to do the work. 


Get Complete Details—Mail Coupon! 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 








highways—was opened . . . last week. 
These strips, much cheaper to con- 
. will be with 
in 5 to 50 miles of the Army’s regu 


lar fields {to} help prevent planes 


struct than airfields . . 


from being destroyed on the ground.’ 


THE REVOLUTION IN HOUSEBUILD- 
ING. By Douglas Haskell. Harper's, 
June, 1942. pp. 47-54 

AN unsentimental but sympathetic ac 

count of the extent and the rdle of 

migratory homes for labor migrating 
into the new industrial centers and ot 
how that housing comes into being 

Here are permanent houses, demount 

able houses, mobile shelters, dormitot 

ies, etc., speedily produced by the 

TVA, the FSA, and by private indus 

tries such as the Glenn Martin plant 

called on to house 40,000 workers 

where the population had been 2,501 


NEW YORK ROOFERS WARN AGAINST 
VULNERABLE ROOFS. By Alfred Neu 
lander. Amer Roofer, New York 
June, 1942, pp. 19, 32-3 


CAP SHEET, which covers over 80 per 
cent of New York City roofs, is high 
ly inflammable 
roofs are flat. 


And most of those 
Furthermore ‘‘combus 
tible roofs have been largely responsi 
ble for 55 out of 100 fires in the U.S 
since 1900."" London has found sat 
isfactory the covering of cap sheet 
with a mixture of slag, cement, grit 
and mastic, which can be applied by 
non- or semi-skilled workmen. Non 
of the materials is critical and all ar 
plentiful. Alternates are tile, asbes 


tos, slate, gravel. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPEDIENTS IN 
WAREHOUSES. Engineering New 
Record, New York, July 2, 1942. illu 


THREE time- and labor-saving exped 
ents adopted in building warehouses 
by the Corps of Engineers of the. 
U.S. Army. ... 1. In a floor 180 by 
960 feet a slope of 2 feet was 
lowed in each direction, so as to avi 
moving earth. The column height was 
constant, the roof level, the pede 
heights varied slightly. In pour 
concrete the wire mesh reinforcem 
was laid first, the concrete poured « 
tinuously, and the mesh pulled up i1 
it. 3. Prefabricated members of the 


10- and 60-foot wood trusses were 
shipped across the continent in box 
cars, assembled on a siding near the 
job and shipped to it in flat cars. 
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Here’s the actual photograph of 
the market lighted from the emer- 
gency circuits by Exide Batteries. 


Nahe Ae Rb te ATR i a an Sac? 


America’s 


largest food market 
Exide protected 





Batteries guard 









Penn Fruit Company’s new food market is altogether up- 
to-the-minute. Largest in the country, its 38,000 square feet 
hold two city blocks of counters, 30 cashiers, 200 clerks, and can 
serve 65,000 customers a week. Naturally, this modern market 
needs its dependable Exide protection. 


Despite all precautions of utility companies, forces beyond 


? control can cause power failure. Storms, floods, fires, and 
x ] (“g street accidents may shut off power and light... but an Exide 
Emergency Lighting Unit steps in instantly to make good 


EMERGENCY BATTERIES the loss. All architects should know about this protection. 


W rite or wire your nearest Exide Branch for full details, today. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Penn Fruit Company's new market 
serves 65,000 Philadelphians 
weekly...and Exide Emergency 
its electricity. 





TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


OR WARTIME building requirements Sanymetal provides a wartime toilet 
compartment of all wood construction that possesses the exclusive features 
of Sanymetal steel toilet compartments. 


Sanymetal al/-wood toilet compartments are standard flush type compartments 
with or without front panels (installation with front panels illustrated). These 
all-wood compartments come to the job ready for immediate installation. Doors, 
partition panels, posts, headrail bracing, complete door hardware and partition 
fittings arrive on the job in the right quantity and laid out for quick, grief-free 
installation. No delays for assembling materials or for experimental erection. 
Doors and partition panels are 7-Ply Douglas Fir Plywood. Sanymetal's famous 
four-way design posts, panelled on all four sides and headrail bracing of all 
wood, make a substantial and rigid installation. 


Although the flush type compartment of all-wood construction illustrated is the one 
most frequently installed, you many obtain any one of Sanymetal's four types of 
toilet compartments in wood, the engineered features of which embody the results 
of 27 years of research and experience in making over 53,000 toilet compartment 
installations. There is no need to postpone or forego the installation of toilet 
compartments in either old or new buildings. 


Discuss your toilet and washroom requirements with a Sanymetal Representative 
(see telephone book—classification "Partitions") who is qualified by years of 
experience to offer many constructive suggestions. He will show you samples of 
substitute materials which are being used in Sanymetal Wartime Toilet Compart- 
ments. Write direct for Bulletin No. 900. 


# Trade Mark Reg., U. S. Pat. Off 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC 
1689 Urbana Road a Cleveland, Ohio 


TOILET AND OFFICE PARTITIONS 
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(continued from page 18) 


“WRESTLERS,”’ by Kermit Ruyle of St. 
Louis, Mo., took first prize of $150 in 
the eighteenth nationwide Soap Sculpture 
Competition 


EVENING COURSE 


AN EVENING curriculum leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Architecture 
will be offered by the School of Archi- 
tecture of Columbia University in Sep- 
tember, for the first time in the 
school’s 46-year history, Dean Leopold 
Arnaud announces. The curriculum of 
professional studies is designed, Dean 
Arnaud said, to prepare young men 
and women as architects and planners 
“for the enormous building program 
that will develop immediately after the 
war.’ Two years of evening classes 
will be required to cover the number 
of hours included in one year of day 
classes, and students will be required 
to transfer to the day school for their 
final year of study. 


MINIATURE ROOMS 


THE English and French miniature 
rooms designed by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne of Chicago will be shown at 
the Newark (N. J.) Museum from 
September through November, Bea- 
trice Winser, director of the Museum, 
announces. Thirty model interiors 
will be exhibited, on the scale of one 
inch to a foot. 
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